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CHAMPIONSHIP BUSINESS TEAM... 


aimee they put in Warelaid Caleulatov. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


It’s the department with new Figuremasters that delivers the most calculations 


per payroll-dollar. The Fully Automatic model, the only calculator with simultaneous 
automatic multiplication, is ideal for heavy-volume figure-work. The low-cost 
Semi-Automatic model is popular where the work is lighter. Both are available 
in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your requirements and 
business budget. If your need is temporary rent a Figuremaster. 
The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove by a demonstration 
on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calculating easier 
and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


MARCHANT: | 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California U-3 : 


& Please send me free information about H 
YA th, ‘471 the new Figuremasters ' 
| Fully peemnee i ee Renwdl.| 


AMPRICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR oo 





Address. 
City. 














you ask the average American to 
you who runs this country, he’ll an- 
pr that the people do. He may qualify 
some by admitting that the Presi- 
the Congress and the other officials 
Washington make the day-to-day deci- 
ns. But he knows that in the final 
ysis it the people’s vote and the 
pple’s opinion that really determine 
our country shall be run. 


The combined total of these “votes” by 

people in this country determines 
ion’s entire course of action—whether 

all be big or small, whether it shall 
fpand its drilling operations or curtail 
em, whether it must raise its prices or 
wer them, whether it shall succeed or 
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2. Ask the average American to tell you 
who runs American business and 9 times 
out of 10 he’ll tell you it’s “management” 
or “Wall Street” or “Big Business.” Actu- 
ally, the American people have far more 
voice in the conduct of American business 
than they have in the conduct of Ameri- 
can-government. Because they cast 
thousands of times as many personal 
votes on it each year! 


5. When you realize that this voting 
on Union Oil Company policy (and the 
policiesof all American business) is going 
on constantly 24 hours a day — the “ayes” 
with a resounding ring of the cash regis- 
ter, the “nays” with an equally resound- 
ing silence — you begin tounderstand that 
the person who actually runs American 
business is you, the American customer. 
Furthermore, you “vote” thousands of 
times oftener each year on the conduct 
of American business than on the conduct 
of the American government. 


3. For example, every time an American 
in our marketing territory buys 5 gallons 
of gasoline he casts a‘‘vote” for or against 
Union Oil Company, its products or its 
services. During the course of each week, 
practically every one of the 5-million-odd 
car owners in our territory “votes” at 
least once on this issue. At the same time, 
several million more “votes” are being 
cast that week on the hundreds of other 
products we make. 


UNION OIL 
COM PANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to 
send in any suggestions or criticisms you 
have to offer. Write: The President, Union 
Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los 
Angeles 17, California. 
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REVERSE WHEN THIS 
POWERFUL PLOW CUTS THROUGH DRIFT 
3 TIMES ITS HEIGHT. ENGAGING A 
CLUTCH, SETS AUGER SCREWS To 
SCOOPING IN SNOW. A HUGE FAN 
BLOWS IT HIGH OVERHEAD...PILES 
IT 200 FEET AWAY. THE CLUTCH MAD: 
BY B-WS ROCKFORD CLUTCH, DOESNT 
SLIP EVEN UNDER THE PRESSURE OF 
TONS OF SNOW. 
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iy, GETS 1400 MILES FREE’ DRIVING MONTH'S Wx ON 
THE WALLACE ALLRED, MILLION-MILE DRIVER OF SAN FRANCISUM venyy-p, 
FE 7E RE THE GREATEST KNOWN ECONOMY IN A PUTS 6000 MILES A MONTH ON HIS CAR. 1400 OF THOSE taom B-y 
Qu SPA HOME FURNACE IS ACHIEVED IN B-W’s MILES ARE FREE COST THANKS TO B-W El ne 
S AND / ILES ARE FREE OF ANY GAS H RS 
CAT Fe CUEL 1, NORGEHEAT UNIT. HOTGASES FROM THE AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE. THIS FAMOUS 6-W WARNER OM DNISION 
H THE Foe * uRNING FUEL, INSTEAD OF PASSING INTO TRANSMISSION, OFFERED ON 10 LEADING MAKES OR NTO ca\ 
COMPRESSION , THE MAXIMUM HEAT IS EXTRACTED. ; ' 
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oun FURNACES INTO PENNY-PINCHERS “ 
_ FUELING FIRE-TIPPED FLIERS... 
HELPING MINING MONSTERS CHEW FASTER! 


| 150 MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL TOUCH 
if LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 


sAIREXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
SSSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL yi 
ANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITALB-w fe ae aps se 
MENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH Se trg {XS = ~ 
PVEQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOV THE fis Jiood~= SHOE SOLE 
WISTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND WEARS FOR 
3000 MILES / 


APPLIANCES. 

MAILMAN H.W.PALMER, GARY, INDIANA , HAS WORN 
OUT 7 LEATHER SOLES ON HIS RIGHT SHOE . BUT THE 
ORIGINAL, SUPER-DURABLE SOLE ON HIS LEFT SHOE 
IS STILL GOING STRONG. DEVELOPED BY B-WS MARBON, 
THIS SOLE, MADE WITH “MARBON 8000 RESIN* IS 
WATERPROOF, NON-SLIP, WON'T MARK FLOORS. 


























THERE'S NO 7 
INSIDE THIS 
sis HELICOPTER / THE 
ROTOR 1S WHIRLED BY TWO 
“TINY PULSE-JET ENGINES RIDING 
THE VERY TIPS OF THE BLADES. THESE JETS, 










B-w'S PESCO, ENABLE THIS PLANE TO 
LIFT TWICE ITS OWN WEIGHT. 
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ME DIVISION ... IS GUIDED 
NTO CARS BY THE ‘ 
A FLEXIBLE TAIL. a 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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*RUBBER: NEEDS FOR PEACE AND WAR—The troubles in Southeast Asia could cut 
off supplies to the United States, a nation that rides on rubber from that area. 
The future of American or synthetic rubber, made under a law expiring this 
year, and the whole rubber situation is discussed in a U. $. News & World Report 
interview by Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the board of directors of Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co......................000 


ship Selidiniacteeedineeienstinisupinccaieedycieuieen P. 32 


MR. ACHESON SPELLS OUT U. S. POLICY—Here, in full text, are the two historic 
statements by Secretary of State Dean Acheson clearly outlining this country’s 
policy toward Russia and toward Asia. Together, they spell out the U. S. posi- 


tion on which “total diplomacy” 


WHY WAR IS NOT NEAR.............. P; 43 
War is not to come in five years, probably 
not in 10. That’s assumed in the defense 
calculations of both U.S. and Russia. 
Chances of a shooting war after 10 years 
are dimming, too. What the top planners 
in U.S. and Russia expect is now indi- 
cated in some detail. Here is the basis 
of their planning. 


MAN OF ‘TOTAL DIPLOMACY’......P. 15 
Secretary of State Acheson, author of 
policies that affect millions all over the 
world, can’t do business with the Rus- 
sians. No bargainer by nature, he sticks 
to principles, and he sees U.S. principles 
as good, Soviet principles as evil. In his 
campaign for “total diplomacy” he seeks 
to rally all Americans to his cause. 


FEWER JOBS FOR GRADUATEG......P. 19 
What are your chances, as a college 
graduate in 1950, of landing the job you 
want? Where do the best opportunities 
lie? Here is an analysis of the outlook by 
college-placement officers and spokes- 
men for leading corporations. 


AFTER 40, LIFE‘'S NO LONGER...... P22 
Extra years of life that middle-aged peo- 
ple are counting on, as a result of medi- 
cal miracles, just aren’t in the cards—vet. 
Only children’s chances have improved 
thus far. More will live to middle age. 
After that, though, prospects for a long 
life are little better than they were a half 
century ago. 


is to be based in the period ahead.............. P. 56 


LURE OF SEAT IN SENATE.............. P. 24 
Senators’ jobs look better and better to 
more and more members of the House. 
They have to get re-elected every 24 
months. Senators are safe for six vears. 
This year, as many as 10 present and 
four former members of the House are to 
seek Senators’ seats. Some of the best 
fights are inside the Democratic Party. 


UNDERGROUND IN SOVIET ZONE..P. 26 
Joseph Stalin is running into serious trou- 
ble in trying to make a satellite out of 
East Germany. Germans are building up 
an effective underground, making life 
hard for occupation officials and Russian 
stooges. Bombings, open defiance are 
becoming common. : 
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Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 
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A recent analysis of 7,000 fires shows that almost 1 out of 3 started in cellars. Some 


of them started themselves—from junk. Piles of newspapers, greasy rags and other FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
; ; ae : : E Insurance Company takes its name 
materials can burst into flame from spontaneous ignition. Don't let junk pile up Sects thai emnimnaes ealensienae. ollie’ 


“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed." From 
° : : 5 ; ; ‘ that day to this—through wars, con- 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. flagrations ead: depcessions—se 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 


in your cellar or your attic. Clean it out before it burns you out. 
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“ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















This map room is GHQ in Sinclair’s search for oil. 
It organizes the information Sinclair’s top produc- 


tion planners need to direct drilling and exploration. 


To the map room come reports from Sinclair 
scouts and exploration parties. Here is recorded 
the location of every well ever drilled in America’s 
great oil fields . . . of all Sinclair geophysical and 
geological surveys . . . and of acreage owned or 
leased by the Company. Essential facts are plotted 
by specialists on three wall maps—maps so large 


that unrolled and placed end to end they would 


SINCLAIR-A Great Name in Oil 


above 5+ Avenue 


INCLAIR 
Searches s for Oil 


exceed the length of a football field. Supplementing 
them is a file of almost 3,000 detailed hand maps. 

In the next five years Sinclair will be engaged in 
an intensive program to increase production of 
crude oil. The map room will be a particularly 
busy place during that time—another reason why 


Sinclair is “A Great Name in Oil.” 





SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
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Mr. Truman, resting now, is heading fast into political troubles. 

"Cold war" is getting nowhere; keeps running up bills. Budget is out of 
hand, deeply in the red. Unemployment is hurting. Farm problem is to grow. 

Business, quite active, and a rising stock market are brignt spots. 

Troubles now developing aren't the kind that solve themselves. They tend to 
build up, not to grow smaller. They're in the building process now. 








Dean Acheson, State Secretary, is to take the rap for cold-war trouble. 

Acheson prescription calls for more arguments, more dollars for more kinds 
of people in more parts of the world, with more deadlines to defend. 

Congress, getting cautious with approval of new ways to spend or to give 
away money, is cool, wary about "total diplomacy," cold-war speed-up. 

It's 50-50 whether the Acheson job is secure. 








Money troubles threaten to displace Russia as the No. 1 U.S. problem. 

Money coming into the U.S. Treasury is proving less than expected. 

Money flowing out is up to, or exceeding, what was planned. 

Taxpayers on March 15 did not come across with as much cash as they were 
Supposed to come across with. Spenders, however, are dishing it out as fast or 
faster than the schedule calls for. There is no check-writing trouble. 

Deficit for the year to end June 30 may exceed 6 billion dollars. 





Money trouble, serious, is threatening, too, for the following year. 
Qutgo, on basis of present indications, will exceed income by as much as 
5.8 billion dollars if Congress spends as much as Mr. Truman asks. If excise 
taxes are reduced by 1 billion, the deficit would be around 6.8 billion. 
Deficit for two years, unless spending is cut, may reach 12.8 billions. 
That is a lot of money. It reflects a runaway situation that cannot be 
ignored if Government finances are not to get completely out of hand. It is an 
indication that the American people may have overestimated their capacity to 
give everybody in the world everything he would like to have. Either that or 
Congress has underestimated the readiness of the public to pay higher taxes. 





What it adds up to seems to be this: 

Taxes on travel, telephone service, admissions, luggage, furs, on other 
things still will be reduced. Congress is determined on that. f 

Income taxes on individuals, corporations will not be increased. 

Spending, instead, will be held down moderately, not increased again. 
Dollars for Asia will have very hard going. Marshall Plan aid for Europe will 
be cut, maybe sharply. Arms aid will be cut. Military spending will be held 
within or cut a bit below the amount budgeted. Big increase is stopped. 

New ideas for Spending, once popular, are to be hard to sell. 

Even so, budget troubles are to grow, to take on more importance. U.S. is 
to find that there is a limit to what it can do and stay solvent. 

















Unemployment, above 4.5 million, is back as a continuing problem. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Employment will rise, unemployment go down in months just ahead. Trend, 
however, is toward a longer-range rise in unemployment. New workers entering 
the labor force are adding about 700,000 workers a year. Jobs, while high in 
total, are not increasing as rapidly as the labor force. Job rise is to be 
Slowed, too, as rising rates of pay add to pressures for less use of labor. 
Unemployment, even with good times, is to exceed 5 million by early 1951. 
Unemployed above 5 million are accepted as a political problem. It is to 
be necessary by 1951 to do something politically about unemployment. Only 
idea now in the incubating stage is to expand public works. That costs money. 








































What you get down to, briefly, is this: 

Finances of Government are in a bad way and tending to get worse. 

The world, at the same time, wants more aid. Military wants more money. 
Unemployed, if helped, will take more money. Farmers will want more money. 

Money for the world vs. money for farmers, unemployed, others at home is 
to become a growing issue. In that struggle, the world loses. 

Problems at home, as they grow, will take interest from world problems. 








The stock market is inclined to a rosy view of the business outlook. 

Stock prices in relation to profits, dividends are low. It's possible, 
even now, to get a return of 6 per cent or more on stocks of companies with a 
long record of regular dividend payment. Bonds offer under 3 per cent. 

Price rise reflects investor judgment that profits will remain good. Rise 
that is occurring has been very selective, centered in high-quality stock 
issues, not so much in speculative issues. Buying has been careful to date. 

Market turn really came in June, 1949. Bear market ran from May, 1946, all 
through the boom years until June of a recession year. Bulls got the upper hand 
last June. Bull market now is back near its 1946 high. Level of prices of 
industrial shares is up more than 26 per cent from its low, on an average. 

Market strength relates to many factors. Profit outlook seems fairly good, 

fairly stable. Dividend policies of management tend to be more liberal. 
Funds seeking investment are large. Trust funds are beginning to turn to the 
better stocks in search of a better return than bonds offer. Pension funds are 
growing rapidly with a tendency to look to stock investment as an outlet for a 
portion of funds. Ordinary investors keep nibbling at the market, too. 

Speculation, to date, is limited. Buying of stocks has largely been for 
cash. Buyers now must put up 50 per cent casSh at least. Most are buying for 
100 per cent cash. Back in 1929 stocks could be bought for 10 per cent cash. 









































Business itself, in spite of unemployment, farm problems, is active. 

Business outlook is for relatively moderate changes up or down from the 
present levels into 1951. Adjustment downward may come in 195l. 

Bust in business--a 1929--simply is not in the cards in the foreseeable 
future. Busts of the past, bad busts, have come only after excesses in uSe of 
credit, after broad speculative movements. Busts then were accentuated by a f 
Sharp contraction of money supply. Elements of a bust are lacking now. 

Business swings, up and down, are to be expected. A crash comparable to 
1929 is not to be expected until after big excesses in the use of credit. 

But, by 1951: Autos probably will be past postwar crest. Building will have [Use 
the edge off its boom. Spending by Government will be in a trend downward, at 
least temporarily. Farm _ income will be pointed somewhat lower. 

There is no new boom in that outlook for next year. There probably is not 
a bad bust, either. It's just that things may not be quite so high. 

















Strike outlook gives some sign of improving. Autos may get by with only the 
costly Chrysler strike. Coal is settled. Steel is, too. Electrical equipment 
appears unlikely to be struck. Telephones may avoid a strike. 

Strikes will always be going on, but biggest ones may be past for 1950. 
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, .* Mayflower, in the heart of the Nation’s Capital... 


P r “4 3e HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
near the White House, embassies and government buildings . . . has ite 
n Uhicago 
THE STEV ENS and 


long been known as a “Name of International Fame.” The Waa Bardeen Mees 
. . : : ee : In New York 
friendliness, delightfully air-conditioned rooms and superb service PE ite ing” 


In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
THE Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
THE Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hotei 


are all in keeping with high Hilton standards of hospitality. 





Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 





In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
THe Hitton Hore. 

In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio HILTon 





In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT Tue Carise HILTon 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 


““Gateway Center’ 


oz, 





“Gateway Center”—a group of 
magnificent commercial buildings 
adjoining Pittsburgh’s projected 
Point Park—is assured by 1952. 
This project has been accom- 
plished through Pittsburgh’s 
Urban Redevelopment Author- 
ity, which looks ahead -to 
assisting with other major im- 
provements. 

If you are seeking new oppor- 
tunities for your business, regard- 
less of size, give consideration to 
Pittsburgh. The co-operation of 
numerous agencies is available to 
you. For information, address the 
Pittsburgh Industrial De- 
velopment Council, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. And for banking serv- 
ices, you can rely on Peoples First 
National. With 16 offices in the 
Pittsburgh district, it provides 
every feature known to progressive 
financial management. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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The March of the News 





name, a prompt denial followed froy 
the person in question. Most of the per. 
sons had no direct connection with the 
State Department. But Senator McCarth, 
was far from through. There were abn, 
dant signs that the “red hunt” he started 
would still be alive, in some form, whey 
the Republicans and Democrats. stay 
sorting out issues for this year's cop. 
gressional elections. H 
The House of Representatives, meap. 
while, voted 368-to-2, in favor of a bill 
that would put new teeth in the U.S. 
laws against spying. Anyone who per. 
mits official secrets to leak out of the 


Home delivery. Diplomacy is a big 
word. To many Americans, preoccupied 
with pleasures and problems closer to 
home, it always has been sort of a re- 
mote word, too. The Secretary of State 
was a man apart who talked to the rest 
of the world, not to the U.S. man in the 
street. A change came last week. 

The problems of diplomacy were be- 
ing delivered to the American home by 
the head man among American diplo- 
mats, Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
He traveled across the United States to 
make a series of unusual home-front 
speeches. His obvious purpose: to ex- 





plain to Americans the troubles of a 
troubled world. 

The problems were big enough, all 
right. If there were any handy answers, 
apparently they would come later. They 
weren't showing up yet. 


The boss. While Mr. Acheson spoke, 
President Truman took things easy on the 
beach at Key West, 
Fla. He was chipper 
after the touch of sea- 
sickness encountered 
while his yacht, the 
Williamsburg, pitched 
and rolled her way 
down from Washing- 
ton. 

The President was 
resting, but he was on 
the job. Every hour he 
received a_ specially : 
prepared summary of 
U.S. happenings. He 
read and approved 
the Acheson speeches 
long before the pub- 
lic heard them. There 
were indications that 
Mr. Acheson, the ad- 
vance man, was lay- 
ing the groundwork: that Harry Truman 
would follow up when he makes a so- 
called “nonpolitical” trip across the coun- 
try this spring. 


The finger. In Washington last week 
people on Government pay rolls were 
getting the jitters. They cast their minds 
back over past friendships and associa- 
tions. A new “Communist hunt” was 
gathering momentum and nobody knew 
what names it would turn up next. 

At the center of the hunt stood Joseph 
R. McCarthy, a Republican Senator from 
Wisconsin who has been asserting that 
Communists and their helpers find a 
secure nesting place inside the labyrin- 
thine State Department. Before a Senate 
subcommittee, Mr. McCarthy ticked off 
the names of people whose loyalty to the 
U.S., he said, was open to suspicion. 

Almost every time he produced a 








SO DID THE SEA 
. . and the Williamsburg 


country, either deliberately or by acci- 
dent, could be fined $10,000 and im. 
prisoned for 10 years under the bill. The 
Senate has yet to act on it. 


The last word. Capt. John G. Crom- 
melin, Jr., is a Navy man. As such, he has 
been the Navy’s most persistent and out- 
spoken critic of military unification. He 
sees, in the way things 
are going, a tendency 
to write down the 
Navy to the point 
where U.S. defenses 
will suffer. 

The Captain started 
his campaign against 
unification policies 
several months ago in 
Washington. For his 
efforts he drew a sharp 
reprimand from the 


ha Chief of Naval Oper- 


ations. He also got a 
transfer that sent him 
across the country to 
San Francisco. 

The action removed 
Captain Crommelin 
from the center of 
the Army-Navy-Air 
Force row, but it didn’t close him up. 
In speech after speech he carried on 
his argument to the point where his sv- 
periors ordered him, in so many words, to 
keep quiet about unification. He kept 
right on speaking. 

Last week, the Navy tried something 
else. It ordered Captain Crommelin 
placed on furlough April 1 and his pay 
cut by more than half. But there was no 
indication that the Captain would be 
any less critical on inactive duty than he 
was while working full time. 






Acme photos 


The coal bill. The public got its part of 
the bill last week for John L. Lewiss 
victory in the coal strike. The mines were 
back in full production and the miners 
were making the highest daily wages in 
their history. To cover part of the new 
increase in labor costs, the retail price 0 
coal went up 10 to 25 cents a ton. 
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Bakeries 

Bottled Gas Suppliers 

Clubs 

Department Stores 

Dry Cleaners 

Factories (mail car) 

Florists 

Household Appliance Dealers 
Laundries 

Linen Suppliers 

Movie Makers 

Newspapers 

Restaurants 

Retail and Wholesale Stores 


Sportsmen 
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and many others 








the one and only full-size 


SEDAN 
DELIVERY 


in the low-price 


field! 
























THIS SEDAN DELIVERY 
"MEANS BUSINES 





When you roll up to your customer’s door 
in this smart sedan delivery, you give the 
best impression possible. Whatever your 
business, this beautiful vehicle will help win 
more business for you. 

When you add up the features, you know 
Chevrolet means business, too. Nowhere 
else can you get so much for so little. Think 
of this unbeatable combination: fleet Fisher 
body style, smooth Valve-in-Head engine, 
large, thoroughly sealed and insulated load 
space. 

For prestige, for price, for performance, 
this is your buy. Ask your Chevrolet dealer 
to.show you its many wonderful features. 
He’ll convince you that this vehicle can be 
invaluable to you and your business. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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WHY WAR ISN'T LIKELY IN 5 YEARS: 
NEITHER U.S. NOR RUSSIA IS READY 


Soviet Output Level Indicates Peace for Now 


Barring accidents, ‘‘cold war” 
isnot to turn hot any time soon. 
The way they act, both U. S. and 
Russia are counting on peace. 

U.S. is allowing five years to 
ready its defenses. It will take 
Russia 10 years, at least, to get in 
fighting trim. 

Shooting, after that, is up to 
Moscow. But it doesn’t start auto- 
matically. Stalin prefers political 
pressure, rather than bombs, to 
get his way. 

War, in the calculations of Russia 
and U.S., is being put off at least five 
years, more probably 10. War even in 

10 years is beginning to be rated as 
ma less likely prospect. 

New indications show how the chances 
for war are being calculated by both na- 
‘tions. They show neither side expecting 

p war to start in the next few years. They 
} also show that aggressive war, barring 


~International 
SPOKESMAN MOLOTOV 
... ‘peaceful coexistence” 
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accidents, is not to be ventured by 
Russia before 1960. Idea of a preventive 
war to be started by U.S. is dead. It 
died with Russia’s possession of the 
atomic bomb. 

How top planners of both nations 
figure the timetable for World War III 
is shown, in essential detail, by what 
follows: 

U. S. calculations discount heavily 
any prospect for war within five years, in 
defense plans now shaped. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, is insisting to Congress that mil- 
itary expenditures as outlined are ade- 
quate to meet the present risk of war. 
Those outlays, at 13.5 billion dollars, 
will mean a cut in U.S. military man 
power, a reduction of from 9,200 to 8,800 
combat planes, a cut of one third in 
naval combat strength. That’s for the 
year to start July 1. Defense outlays for 
the year after that, under order of Presi- 
dent Truman, are to be reduced again, 
not increased. 

At that rate of spending for defense, it 
will be five years before the basic U.S. 
striking force of high-speed bombers 
reaches its top power. It will also be five 
years before U.S. gets an arsenal of 
guided missiles, an effective antiaircraft 
defense, the nucleus of a U.S. air-borne 
army, or well-equipped allies through 
the program to rearm Western Europe. 

Indications are, too, that at least five 
years of preparation are being allowed 
for this country’s planned civil defenses. 
Plans soon to be announced by the Civil- 
ian Mobilization Office, calling for a co- 
ordinated home defense, are laid out on 
that basis. 

Russian calculations are revealed in 
dozens of surface indications and in plans 
announced for building up basic war 
industry. Highways from Russia to the 
west, for example, will be needed for 
any large-scale military operation. Yet 
present roads, wrecked by war, are not 
being repaired, and no new ones are being 
built. Production of clothing, food, other 
consumer goods is being increased in 
Russia at the expense of basic industry 
needed for any war effort. Man power in 
the Soviet armed forces, reduced several 
times since war's end, has not been in- 


creased as yet. Russian Army troops are 
being cut back, not increased in number, 
in Eastern Europe. 

The Russian people, in addition, are 
being told by Deputy Premier V. M. 
Molotov that their Government now be- 
lieves in “peaceful coexistence” of capital- 
ism and Communism, and peaceful com- 
petition between the two systems. In 
other words, popular support is not being 
sought for an early war of aggression. 

More important, present weaknesses 
in Russian oil, steel, coal and other basic 
industries mean that Premier Stalin can- 
not sustain a big, prolonged war effort 
without the aid of outside supplies. 
Production goals have been announced 
to correct those weaknesses and make 
Russia safe against “accidents” by 1960 
“at the earliest.” Accidents might come 
before 10 years, but they are not in the 
calculations. 

Oil, for example, is needed in vast 
quantities to supply a modern war. The 
increasing number of Russian planes 
and tanks needing oil for fuel indicates 
that future needs are to be above even 
those of World War II. Present Soviet 
production amounts to only 35 million 
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. No preventive war 
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RUSSIAN STEEL 


Russia‘s industry is in no shape to sustain a war of aggression 


tons of oil yearly, less than an eighth of 
U.S. output. Goal for minimum needs to 
“prevent accidents” is set at 60 million 
tons, to be reached in 1960. 

Steel, too, is required in large amounts 
by war industry. Present Russian output 
of 23 million tons is scarcely enough for 
basic peacetime needs. Aim is to increase 
that output to 60 million tons for mini- 
mum war needs by 1960 at the earliest. 

Coal to fuel Russian war industry also 
is in scarce supply now, with output lim- 
ited to 260 million tons yearly. The Soviet 
plan is to double that output in the 
coming 10 years, to about the U.S. level 
in peacetime. Except for a few hydro- 
electric projects, Russian industry relies 
almost wholly on coal for its power. 

Weakness of these and other basic in- 
dustries, thus, indicates that the Russians 
are in no position to sustain a war of ag- 
gression for at least the next five or 10 
years. In addition, Russian calculations 
are known to be influenced by other fac- 
tors, harder to measure but equally im- 
portant to the prospects for war. 

Political conquest, rather than mili- 
tary conquest, is favored by Premier 
Stalin. A responsible U.S. diplomat, who 
probably has had more contacts with the 
Russian dictator than any other American, 
reveals that Stalin has told him many 
times that the key mistake of Hitler was 
in turning the Nazi cold war into a fight- 
ing war—that Hitler could have gotten 
99 per cent of what he really wanted 
by threats and political pressure alone. 

Effectiveness of political conquest, 
Russian style, bears this out. Since war’s 
end in 1945, Russia’s influence has ex- 
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panded from 193 million to 795 million 
persons, with satellite governments es- 
tablished in Eastern Europe and much of 
Asia. Pressure for further expansion now 
is being applied through cold war in 
South Asia. 

Belief in U.S. collapse—the Marxist 
idea that capitalism has within itself the 
seeds of its destruction—is also 
strongly held by Russia’s leaders, accord- 
ing to that same diplomat. Top Soviet 
planners, he insists, do believe that dog- 
ma and thus are inclined to wait until 
Western capitalism falls apart, rather 
than risk an early military conflict. 

Danger of revolt or at least serious 
dissension within the Russian sphere, if 
war starts, is seen by informed U.S. ap- 
praisers as another strong factor in So- 
viet calculations. Strong anti-Kremlin 
feeling exists throughout much of East- 
erm Europe. Yugoslavia, with the largest 
army outside of Russia, no longer can be 
counted on for support, might turn 
against Russian troops. A widespread 
underground movement is growing in 
Eastern Germany. (See page 26.) Loy- 
alty of Polish forces to Russia is high- 
ly doubtful. Millions of people in the 
Ukraine, within Russia, welcomed Ger- 
man invaders in the last war and cannot 
be counted on to support Communist 
troops in the next. Revolt against the 
Stalin regime, moreover, is known to 
have been narrowly averted at the be- 
ginning of World War II when Russia 
itself was being invaded. 

Added together, these factors indicate 
that, while Russian forces probably could 
overrun Western Europe, the chances are 


own 


strong that they could not risk the sus- 
tained conflict that would follow. They 
would lack enough fuel and materials for 
adequate war industry. And _ Russian 
leaders appear to be convinced, at this 
time, that the same goals can be reached 
by political conquest, threats, other cold- 
war methods, without a shooting war. 

Outlook for war, then, shows the 
calculations of U.S. and Russia to be 
following approximately this timetable. 

Now, and within the next few months 
and years, the chances for a shooting war 
are extremely small. Neither side is pre- 
paring for an early conflict. War, if it 
starts in this period, will almost certainly 
be an accident, a result of diplomatic 
blundering rather than planned _ attack. 

Within five years, no indications of 
war are seen in the calculations of either 
U.S. or Russia. Cold war is to continue, 
barring unexpected developments 

Within 10 years, calculations are less 
definite, but chances still strongly favor 
peace. It will be at least 1960 betore the 
Russians will be ready, industrially, for 
a major war. 

After 10 years, outlook for war will 
depend more on Russia’s willingness to 
risk a war than on her ability to wage a 
major conflict. Yet, unless the world sit- 
uation changes drastically by that time, 
chances are that political conquest still 
will have more of an appeal to Soviet 


leaders than the hazards of an uncer- 
tain military struggle. 
Evidence, thus, is growing that a 


shooting war between U.S. and Russia is 
a long way off—at least five to 10 years 
away, probably much longer. 
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Dean Acheson is waging a 
battle at home to convince the 
American people that the ‘‘cold 
war’ cannot be easily settled. 

Mr. Acheson decides policy, 
gts strategy, runs the show. He 
decides what U.S. will put up 
with from Russia’s Stalin. 

The Acheson personality—cool- 
ly logical, steadfast in principle— 
isbecoming an important feature 
of policy making. 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
is undertaking the job of getting the 
American people back on the track in 
their attitude toward the outside 
world. The nation’s No. 1 diplomat is 
appearing in a new role, explaining to 
the public in careful terms why he 
wants no new talks with Stalin, why 
U.S. and Russian principles are con- 
sidered irreconcilable and why, even 
0, he doesn’t expect an early war. 
(Fortext of two major policy speeches 
by Mr. Acheson, see pages 56-63. ) 

Mr. Acheson’s views are significant 
and important right now for the simple 
reason that he is his own Secretarv of 
State. He keeps close to President Tru- 
man and, so far, has had the President's 
backing. But, for the most part, Secre- 
tary Acheson shapes policy, makes the 
major decisions and runs the complex 
State Department operations that girdle 
the globe. 

Probably as much as any Secretary of 
State in U.S. history, Dean Acheson is 
his own boss. What he says, what he 
thinks and what he does have meaning in 
every nook and cranny of the world. 

At this time, Secretary Acheson is 
launching a one-man campaign to sell 
the people on the need for what he calls 
‘total diplomacy.” He is attempting to 
still a growing demand for a “new” ap- 
proach to Russia, to counter a Russian 
“peace offensive,” to convince Americans 
that more fronts must be opened in the 
“cold war.” At the same time, he is hop- 
ing to quiet Republican attacks upon 
himself and his Department. On the de- 
gree to which he wins public backing 
may depend the length of time he is able 
to hold his job. 
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MR. ACHESON’S ‘TOTAL DIPLOMACY’ 





Secretary, No Bargainer, Sticks to Principle 


Power greater than that of many Pres- 
idents of the past is held by Dean Ache- 
son. His views dominate American policy 
for 46 million people in occupied Ger- 
many. He has a say in the control of 80 
million people in occupied Japan. Korea 
is in his orbit. Friendly nations around 
the world are careful to keep their poli- 
cies closely in line with his. 

Decisions made by Mr. Acheson affect 
the way foreign aid amounting to 5.7 
billion dollars a vear is distributed. He 
influences military programs and the di- 
rection that military decisions take. Be- 
cause of the country behind him, his is 
the strongest hand in steering the U.N. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson 
channels his views through 46 boards, 
agencies and commissions that make up 
the home office of his Department. So 
big ha: his job become that, today, most 
U.S. Ambassadors report to him through 
Assistant Secretaries, not directly. For- 
eign diplomats in Washington often see 
an Assistant Secretary when they have 
things to take up with this Government. 

The charts on pages 16 and 17 show 
how the job has grown in the last few 
vears. Money spent in operating the 
State Department has jumped from less 
than 17 million dollars a year in 1939 to 
more than 250 million dollars now. The 
number of employes of the Department 
has increased from less than 6,000 ten 
years ago to more than 21,000 now. 








CRITIC McCARTHY 





To help the Secretary run his job, 
there are a battery of Special Assistants, 
an Under Secretary of State, 2 Deputy 
Under Secretaries and 8 Assistant Secre- 
taries. There are a Policy Planning Staff, 
diplomatic staffs, economic staffs and a 
corps of trained experts overseas that 
ranges from Ambassadors to assistant 
code clerks. All these operate unde: 
Secretary Acheson. 

Acheson, the man, the 49th U.S. 
Secretary of State, will be 57 vears old 
on April 11. He is 6 feet 1 and gives the 
impression of being taller than that. He 
dresses with meticulous reserve and he 
looks like a diplomat from the knife- 
edged crease of his trouser cuft to his 
bristling mustache. He is the son of an 
Episcopal bishop, a graduate of Groton, 
Yale and Harvard and is a highly success- 
ful lawver. He has been in and out of 
public lite for almost two decades and 
took his present job on Jan. 21, 1949, the 
fourth Secretary of State to work for 
President Truman. 

From his friends and his enemies— 
and he has plenty of both—it is possible 
to get a picture of the Secretary as he 
goes to the country with his case for 
his policies. 

Mr. Acheson is a highly-regarded law- 
ver, a careful diplomat and a poor poli- 
tician. All these things show up in his 
job at a time when the cold war with 
Russia is getting warmer and the State 
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SECRETARY ACHESON 
Troubles with Congress are growing 
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How the Department of State Has Grown 
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Department’s troubles are deepening in 
Congress. 

A careful look at Dean Acheson, 
through the eyes of his friends and asso- 
ciates explains how he operates. 

Legalistic? That is a common impres- 
sion. But they say he isn’t. He is a law- 
yer, and a logical, orderly mind shows 
up in everything he does. But he is no 
petifogging attorney who quibbles over 
misplaced dots and uncrossed “t’s.” 

The way he operates, a contract is a 
contract to be lived up to. That explains 
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much of his attitude toward Russia. He is 
convinced Russia has violated contracts 
solemnly agreed to. So Russia is not to 
be trusted. 

Soon after the end of the war, Mr. 
Acheson began pushing hard for a tough 
policy toward Russia. He helped to 
shape the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan. He drafted the North At- 
lantic Pact. His experiences with Rus- 
sians had not been happy. Conferences 
with them had gotten nowhere. He had 
become convinced that it was impossible 
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to do business with the Russians. He 
hasn’t changed his mind. 

Honesty, to Mr. Acheson, is the onl) 
policy. Evidence of a word violated or 
an agreement ignored is a danger sign 
to him. He won't compromise with dis- 
honesty. He looks overt Russia's past 
record and is convinced there is no basis 
for making an honest deal with Stalin as 
things now stand. 

Principles rank just as high with him. 
To the Secretary, the troubles between 
the U.S. and Russia are matters of prit- 
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He ciple—of good vs. evil. As he sees it, that dealing with the Russians a more profit- He'd lay his cards on the table, tell the 
conflict is irreconcilable. able business. One of Mr. Acheson’s boys exactly what they needed to know. 

only A politician? Mr. Acheson’s close predecessors, James F. Byrnes, tried it There was no feeling at all that he was 

| or triends include some of the most astute for a year and a half and got no place. aloof or supercilious or arrogant. 

ign politicians in the world. And they think In Congress, where political know- “But now he’s lost the people he ought 

dis- he is poor at politics. He is not an old- how counts for a lot, Mr. Acheson is to be able to count on. Nobody gets up 

vast school horse trader at the conference running into trouble. He no longer has to defend Acheson. Why?” 

as table. Mr. Acheson will negotiate, but he the personal support of influential mem- Another long-time associate offers this 

) won't bargain. The theory is advanced bers who were with him a year ago. In —_ answer: 

that part of his troubles with the Rus- the words of one friend: “Dean has been shielded much of his 

im. sians stems from that. “As Assistant Secretary and Under life. He is not down to the common level 

ons But, to many people, it is doubtful if Secretary of State, Acheson was highly on many things. He doesn’t know the 

In- political bargaining would have made effective in his dealings with Congress. man in the street as well as he might. He 
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wants to reason with him, to go back 
logically and ‘educate’ him when the 
American public hasn’t the time to sit 
down quietly and be educated.” 

Do nothing? Now, at a time when Mr. 
Acheson is going to the public to sell his 
ideas of world affairs, critics are com- 
plaining that his is a negative policy. 
They wonder if he has just thrown up his 
hands, given up on the idea of ever work- 
ing out a solution to America’s troubles 
with the Russians. The men who work 
with him say this is not the whole pic- 
ture. Secretary Acheson likes to put first 
things first, in orderly fashion. The first 
job is to explain the troubles with Russia. 
Solutions can come later. 

Timidity in his public acts seems to 
caution him to go slowly. Mr. Acheson is 
pictured as, essentially. a careful man 
who hesitates to take risks—for the coun- 
try, that is: not for himself. His state- 
ment that he would not turn away from 
his friend Alger Hiss. who had been con- 
victed of perjury, showed he has no fear 
of personal risks. He made the statement 
with the knowledge that he was hurting 
both himself and his policies so far as 
many Congressmen are: concerned. 

Now his troubles in Congress are 
growing. Critics assail him on every side. 
His diplomats are blamed for the Com- 
munist conquest of China. He is de- 
nounced for not trving to onen a new 
avenue to negotiations with Russia. And 
charges. are being made. primarily by 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin that his Department is shot 
through with Communists, Russian sym- 
pathizers and fellow travelers. He is a 
man beset by troubles and his job may 
be at stake. 

This, summed up, is the composite 
portrait of Dean Acheson: A _ rigidly 
honest, legal-trained diplomat and a 
hard worker who knows his job inside 
and out. But, at the same time, a cau- 
tious man who feels keenly the respon- 
sibilities he bears in committing the 
United States to any program from 
which there is no turning back. These 
characteristics he takes with him to the 
toughest job of all—deciding what comes 
next in the “cold war” with Russia 

At work, Secretary Acheson makes it 
his business to know the State Depart- 
ment thoroughly. He approaches the job 
differently from many of his predecessors. 
Secretary Byrnes, for example, as _post- 
war Secretary devoted full time to nego- 
tiations with Russia and other Allies. 
The Department, for long periods, was 
left in the care of the Under Secretary— 
as it happens, Dean Acheson. Gen. George 
C. Marshall set up the State Department 
like a military headquarters. Policies 
flowed upward through a set chain of 
command and, more often than not, 
reached his desk as accomplished facts. 
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Secretary Acheson keeps a finger on 
everything. To him, Russia is the big is- 
sue, but it is only one of many. He sits in 
—but doesn’t preside—at staff conferences 
on problems of all shapes and _ sizes. 
When his planning staff meets, the Sec- 
retary sits back in an easy chair, lets them 
think out loud and occasionally chips 
in a few words of his own. He takes over 
when things get close to the decision 
stage. Sometimes he follows a policy dis- 
cussion right up to the end, then puts in 
his idea and suggests that the whole mat- 
ter be sent back for more study. Foreign 
policy, in the end, is his. 

Mr. Acheson usually makes his own 
decisions. Except for staff members, he 
seems to have no intimates to whom he 
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ACHESON & FRANKFURTER 
... a long-standing friendship 


turns regularly for advice. He walks to 
his office almost every day with Asso- 
ciate Justice Felix Frankfurter, a long- 
time friend. But his friends doubt that he 
and the Supreme Court Justice discuss 
world policy on these morning strolls. 
Now that George Kennan, State Depart- 
ment Counselor, is leaving office, Mr. 
Acheson is pretty much on his own. 

Actually, the Secretary holds firm con- 
victions about world policy in general 
and about Russia in particular—convic- 
tions that are almost unshakeable. Fun- 
damentally, he sees the United States 
and Russia seeking completely different 
goals—goals that cannot be reconciled by 
any number of conferences or by any 
number of paper agreements. 

Basically, Mr. Acheson holds that the 
U.S. wants freedom and independence 
for peoples everywhere, freedom for in- 
dividuals. By Russia, as he interprets 
Soviet aims, these principles are rejected. 
What to the United States appears good, 
to the Russians appears fundamentally 
bad. In such a state of world affairs, he 
believes there can be no compromise. 
Mr. Acheson holds fast to principle. 
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But the Secretary remains hopeful 
that, although the situation is fundamep. 
tally irreconcilable, it can be made liy- 
able. As he sees it, good and evil have 
long existed together in the world and 
can continue to exist without producing 
a catastrophe. America’s problem is to 
persuade Russia to take the initial steps 
to reduce the dangers of war and to ar- 
range for a workable if uneasy peace 

“Total diplomacy,” an Acheson 
term, is the policy. emerging from this 
way of working and thinking. To Mr. 
Acheson, it is no mere catch phrase. He 
and his advisers have been working 
toward this line for months. Now it is 
being tried on the public. 

What it means, briefly, is that Mr. 
Acheson wants the whole country to be 
come keenly aware of the troubles with 
Russia and the dangers involved. “Total 
diplomacy,” he feels, means that the 
U.S. must be prepared to stand pat 
against the Russians on hjs_ present 
policies. He has no intention of stepping 
up an arms race with Moscow, but he 
has no intention of sitting down with the 
Russians at a conference table until they 
change their ways. 

To win a softer approach from Mr 
Acheson, the Russians will have to do 
any one of several things. He wants them 
to co-operate sincerely in fixing peace 
terms for Germany, Austria and Japan 
to give up “police state” methods of rul 
ing behind the Iron Curtain; to drop the 
“walkout and boycott” strategy in the 
United Nations; to call off the Commu- 
nists trying to undermine established 
governments; to join in effective atom 
bomb control; to treat American diplo 
mats with a little more decency and stop 
what Mr. Acheson believes is deliberate 
distortion of the motives of the U.S. and 
other countries. 

Until Russia shows a willingness to 
give on one of these points, Mr. Acheson 
will not relax the cold war. He wants to 
strengthen it in Asia by helping the coun- 
tries to resist Communists. Mr. Acheson 
can see no point in bargaining with the 
Russians until they show some sign that 
they are ready to bargain in good faith. 
He is out now to win public support for 
that view. 

The outcome of the Secretary’s sell- 
ing campaign for “total diplomacy” may 
determine whether he is able to ride out 
the present storms in Congress. President 
Truman has backed him thus far. Now 
the President is standing aside for the 
moment and letting Mr. Acheson appeal 
to the public in his own way. 

For Dean Acheson, the difficult job is 
to arouse public support for his way of 
running foreign affairs before the troubles 
now building up in Congress force the 
Administration to remodel its cold-war 
strategy and try another tack with Russia. 
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Jobs Scarcer for Class of ‘50 
Graduates to Wear Out More Shoe Leather 


College degree is not to be a 
guarantee of a good job in 1950. 
Survey of campuses shows what 
graduates are up against: 

Doctors, teachers, a few others 
are in demand. But, in most lines, 
there aren’t enough jobs to go 
around. 

Thousands of this spring’s 
450,000 college graduates are 
going to have to lower their sights 
to get steady work. 


Jobs are to be harder to find, pay 
not so attractive, choice of work nar- 
rower for youths being graduated 
from college this June. There is a 
strong prospect that some 1950 grad- 
uates will be added to the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

Young people just entering the labor 
force are accounting for an important 
proportion of the jobless. High schools, 
in particular, are turning out youths who 
find it difficult to get placed. It is to be 
something of a shock in 1950 to discover 
that colleges, too, are turning out great 
numbers of inexperienced youths who 
will find jobs hard to get. 

All down the line, however, surpluses 
of trained individuals are appearing 
where there have been scarcities since 
1941. Only remaining scarcities are 
among physicians, nurses, grade school 
teachers, dietitians, social workers, vet- 
erinarians. Engineers coming from col- 
lege are in oversupply. So are chemists, 
physicists, newspaper reporters, teachers 
for high schools and colleges, personnel 
workers, accountants, lawyers, general- 
business trainees. 

In light of trends, employers generally 
are advising those about to be graduated 
from college to set their sights lower, 
show more willingness to start at the bot- 
tom. Graduates will have to “use more 
shoe leather” and “take the jobs offered 
rather than wait for jobs they dream 
about.” Shopping around is to be less 
productive. 

A guide to the outlook for jobs is pro- 
vided by reports from college placement 

officers, who try to line. up jobs before 
graduation time. They are tacking up 
warning signs. Most of them agree that 
jobs are to be fewer in 1950 than in 
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1949, while the number of job seekers 
with new diplomas will be the greatest 
in history. 

U.S. News & World Report asked a 
group of these university officials to ana- 
lyze prospects in their areas. Here are 
samples of their replies: 

University of Washington: Fewer 
openings this year in major fields. Good 
jobs for top men, but companies are 
much more selective. Average graduate 
isn’t being handed job on silver platter 
any more—he must go out and find it. 
One exception is in selling. More stu- 
dents are thinking about selling careers 
because of opportunities offered. Most 
salaries range between $200 and $300 
a month, average about $235, same as 
last year. 

University of California: Oil industry 
will employ few from class of 1950 be- 
cause of overproduction in oil. This is one 
of State’s largest employers of technical 
graduates, normally. In other fields, 
about as many companies are arranging 
interviews as last year, but these are 
doubtful that hiring quotas will be as 
large. No change noted in salary range. 








Interviewers are even more selective 
than usual. 

University of Minnesota: Slight 
downward trend in jobs from last year. 
Starting salaries about same, higher for 
top men in some fields. Critical shortages, 
good salaries in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, elementary schoolteaching, 
home economics. Supply and demand 
about balance for bachelor-degree 
graduates in biochemistry and business. 
Demand for sales workers exceeds sup- 
ply although best-paying jobs are harder 
to find. Demand is strong for persons in 
agriculture, university teachers with doc- 
tors’ degrees in physics, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, mathematics and elementary 
education. In oversupply are high school 
teachers, engineers with bachelors’ de- 
grees, personnel workers. Monthly aver- 
age starting salaries for holders of bach- 
elors’ degrees in agriculture, $260; engi- 
neering, $250; business, $245. 

University of Wisconsin: Not all 
graduates will be placed as well as a 
year ago. Placement officers in commerce, 
engineering, teaching, law and agricul- 
ture uniformly report demand equal to 
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Diplomas will be more plentiful than jobs this year 


last year, but supply of job seekers is con- 
siderably larger. Starting salaries are un- 
changed to slightly lower, with ranges in 
commerce $2,500-$3,000 a year; engi- 
neering, $3,000-$3,600; teaching, $2,500- 
$2,800; agriculture, $3,000-$3,600. Law 
school reports fewer placements in city 
law firms, more with insurance com- 
panies and in rural areas. Teaching better 
for women than for men because of 
heavy grade-school demand. Evidence is 
that employers are much more selective. 

University of lilinois: Director of 
placement estimates 25 per cent fewer 
jobs for college men this year, with grad- 
uate supply greatest in history. Many 
will take blue-collar jobs formerly not 
held by college graduates. Still in de- 
mand, getting several offers each, are 
top scholars prominent in campus activi- 
ties. No. 1 demand is for salesmen with 
engineering training; second, technicians, 
including chemists and engineers; third, 
men to take industries’ general-training 
programs; fourth, accountants. No no- 
ticeable salary decreases from year ago 
by large employers; smaller firms offer 
lower pay. 

University of Missouri: Demand 
higher or as good as last year, salaries 
unchanged or higher, in advertising, ra- 
dio, journalism, engineering, elementary 
teaching, college teaching, home econom- 
ics. Demand for nurses very high with 
starting salaries up. Employment in agri- 
culture good but salaries down slightly. 
Forestry employment tighter with salaries 
slightly lower. Jobs available for Ph.D.’s, 
but not for M.A.’s in physical sciences; 
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salaries lower. Metropolitan journalism 
jobs scarce, with salaries unchanged. 
Country-weekly field good, with salaries 
unchanged. Business jobs scarcer, salaries 
down slightly. 

University of Kansas: Graduates in 
architecture and aeronautical engineer- 
ing find jobs waiting, but many mechan- 
ical, electrical and chemical engineers 
face prospect of hunting. “Dream jobs” 
are not so easy to find. Business gradu- 
ates will find going harder than a year 
ago. More lawyers will hang out shingles 
instead of entering firms. Those “not 
afraid to hunt” have best chances for jobs. 

University of Texas: Over-all picture 
about same as spring, 1949. Demand for 
accountants, salesmen, general-business 
trainees good, but slightly down from 
1949. Salaries averaging $250 for ac- 
countants, $225 for general-business 
graduates. Pharmacist demand still ex- 
cellent; $350 average and all placed. 
About 30 per cent of last summer’s geol- 
ogists placed; most of rest doing gradu- 
ate work. Demand for lawyers still poor; 
$200 average pay. February, 1950, engi- 
neering class 60 per cent placed as of 
March 1. Engineering salaries un- 
changed, but more graduates taking jobs 
with lower-pay companies. Median sal- 
ary is $260. Business recruiting now, as 
last spring, is more for replacements than 
expansion. However, graduates are mov- 
ing into more occupational fields, more 
subprofessional jobs in this peak gradu- 
ation year. 

Harvard University: Industrial de- 
mand for college graduates appears gen- 


erally to be down about 25 per cent from 
spring of 1949. Journalism, advertising, 
publishing notably tight. Still plenty of 
opportunity in production and particular- 
ly sales. Finance concerns are waking up 
to need for filling junior-executive place- 
ment schedules. Commercial banks are 
most active here; investment concerns a 
bit lower. Generally untapped area ap- 
pears to be in small business and service 
organizations such as chambers of com- 
merce. Most starting salaries around $50 
to $60 a week, with advertising and re- 
tail merchandising slightly lower. 

New York University: Graduates are 
going to have very difficult time finding 
jobs of own choosing this summer. Many 
will be disappointed in finding any ac- 
ceptable employment whatever. This is 
particularly true of engineering gradu- 
ates. The class of 1950 is being advised 
to register early for jobs, to begin cam- 
paigns much earlier than usual. Success 
will depend more and more on the 
graduate’s ability to get out and hustle 
and sell himself. It will be necessary 
to go much farther afield. Graduates 
from outside institutions are planning 
to invade the New York business area 
this year. 

University of Maryland: Graduating 
class of 1,300 is the largest in Univer- 
sity’s history. Companies are showing 
less interest in coming to the campus to 
interview students. Most engineers are 
worrying about jobs, a big change from 
1948 when each man had his pick of two 
to four offers. Great majority of jobs 
available are sales jobs. Home-economics 
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152,000 


department can’t begin to fill demand for 
its graduates. Another demand _ bigger 
than the supply is for women with steno- 
graphic training, who also have some 
professional background. 

These reports are typical of all areas. 
They show what youths fresh from the 
campus are up against. Graduates of 
1946, 1947 and 1948 reaped a harvest of 
good jobs opened up by the postwar 
boom. The class of 1949 found the going 
much harder. The class of 1950 appar- 
ently is to run into job competition about 
as fierce as it was before the war, maybe 
worse. 

Reason why job prospects are not so 
bright as in the past are summed up this 
way: 

The increase in number of graduates 
is enough by itself to heighten competi- 
tion. Around 450,000 degrees will be 
granted this June, by present estimate. 
The last big wave of veterans, educated 
at Government expense, is coming out of 
college. As the chart above shows, the 
3 class is to be about 6 per cent larger 
than last year’s and three times the size 
of the 1946 class. For comparison, there 
were 216,500 graduates in 1940. 

At the same time, industry is slowing 
down its hiring of new men, especially 
for the jobs and at the pay scales that 
college youths would like. 

Representatives of a group of large 
corporations were questioned about hir- 
ing plans. Some of these corporations 
have no definite recruitment plans for 
the first time in years. Nearly all others 
intend to hire fewer graduates in 1950 
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yer and Larger Grows the Yearly Crop of College Graduates 


than in recent years. A few examples 
show the trend: 

General Electric Co. will hire 525 
engineers, 125 business trainees in 1950. 
This is fewer engineers, about the same 
number of business graduates as in 1949. 
Total number of employes at GE de- 
clined from an average of 196,000 in 
1948 to an average of 179,000 in 1949. 

General Motors Corp. is one of the 
few large companies that will hire about 
the same number of college graduates in 
1950 as in 1949—about 375. 

An oil company is debating whether 
or not to hire 40 technical graduates 
this spring. The company feels no real 
need to hire any new men, but in keep- 
ing with long-term policy will take on a 
few graduates. Montniy starting salaries 
will be $30u tor hoiders of bachelor de- 
grees; $315 to $580 for M.A.’s; $450 
for Ph.D.’s. 

A steel corporation is getting many 
inquiries from colleges and job applica- 
tions from students. The firm has no re- 
cruiting program arranged, notes that 
“things are tight, especially in the job 
brackets that taese boys want to get into.” 

An aircraft company declares that, as 
in years gone by, it will be scouring the 
country for engineering graduates with 
unusual promise. “We never seem to get 
enough highly qualified people,” this 
company’s spokesman says. But the com- 
pany is not interested in run-of-the-mill 
talent, and will take fewer graduates in 
1950 than in 1949. 

An auto producer expects to hire 150 
to 200 June graduates in ali fields, at 
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$250-$300 a month. More new men were 
taken on last year. 

Surveys on a wider scale reveal the 
same story. Northwestern University 
asked 169 large and medium-sized busi- 
nesses about their 1950 plans. Replies 
from 131 companies showed this: 

They hired 2,373 engineers in 1949, 
would hire 1,861 in 1950, or 20 per cent 
fewer. They took 4,564 men in other 
fields of training in 1949, planned to take 
3,535, or about 25 per cent fewer, this 
year. In only one field of training, mar- 
keting, were more graduates to be hired. 

The same companies hired 969 wom- 
en graduates in 1949, planned to take 
649, or 33 per cent fewer, this year. 
Most of the reduction was in women 
sales workers. Companies that employed 
279 women with college secretarial train- 
ing in 1949 expected to need 267 in 1950. 

Job seekers in the 1950 flood of 
graduates thus are being told to expect 
the worst. Those who get professional 
and semiprofessional jobs will find sal- 
aries high, by prewar standards. But 
those without special talents, connections 
or luck may have to take less attractive 
jobs than they wanted and expected. 

Actually, a new era is beginning in 
higher education. The number of col- 
lege graduates in the future is not ex- 
pected to be smaller than 300,000 a year; 
educators hope for at least 500,000 an- 
nually by 1960. This indicates that de- 
grees are to bring a smaller financial 
premium than in the past. Yet diplomas 
will be more essential than ever, in the 
comretitive struggle for the better jobs. 
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AFTER 40, LIFE‘S NO LONGER 


Only 3 Years Added to Expectancy Since 1900 


For the middle-aged, odds on 
reaching a ripe old age are about 
the same now as they were in 
George Washington's day. 

Chances of living from baby- 
hood to 40 are getting better all 
the time. Most childhood diseases 
are about through, as killers. 

From 40 on, life expectancy 
hasn‘t improved much. Old-age 
ailments still take about the same 
toll, year in and out. 

An individual aged 40 or over can 
look forward today to a life span only 
a shade longer than his grandfather 
expected at 40 a half century ago. A 
man aged 60 can expect to live no 
longer than his ancestor could after 
60 at the close of the Revolution, 170 
years ago. 

Middle-aged people, at this time, 
have been led to expect longer lives by 
reports of major gains in life expectancy. 
The facts do not show it. 

New figures from U.S. Public Health 
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An average boy at birth could 
expect to reach age of..... 


Service reveal that all the new drugs, all 
the new techniques of surgery, all the 
scientific research, to date, are doing 
little to add years to the life of the in- 
dividual who has reached middle age. 
What medical science has done, so far, 
is to add greatly to the child’s chances 
of living to middle age and beyond. 

A baby born 50 years ago, for example, 
could expect to live—on an average— 
only until he was 48 years old. The boy 
born in 1948, however, could look for- 
ward to living 66 years, and the span is 
up still more since then. Diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood have been con- 
trolled so well by new drugs, sanitation 
and vaccination that life expectancy of 
infants has been lengthened by a third. 

Yet the man who manages to reach 40 
today can count, as an average, on sur- 
viving only to 71. He has 31 vears ahead 
of him. Fiftv years ago he could have 
banked on attaining the age of 68. In a 
half century of medical marvels he has 
been given only three more years of life. 
And, as the chart below shows, only one 
of those has been added since 1920. 

Adult women, in the period, have 
fared better than men. At 40, their av- 
erage prospect is for another 35 years of 
living, against 29 more years in 1900. 


That’s a gain of six years. But, in the 
same period, girls at birth have gained 
20 years in life expectancy. 

Facts behind these officia! figures ey. 
plain some of today’s biggest problems 
of medical science, and of business and 
industry. They point, also, to what may 
be more acute problems in the future. 

Picture of health has changed rad- 
ically since the century began 

Infectious diseases that were killing 
people at a rate of more than half a mil- 
lion a year in 1900 have been brought 
largely under control. Death rate from 
all infectious diseases together has been 
reduced by 87 per cent. It has been cut 
nearly in half since 1940 alone. Now, 
a wider use of new “wonder” drugs is re- 
ducing it still further. 

Tuberculosis is an example. In 1900, 
this disease killed nearly 150,000 persons 
in U.S. In 1948, with population approx- 
imately doubled, tuberculosis killed bare- 
ly 44,000. Better diets, better drugs, sur- 
gery and hospitalization did the trick. 
Now, with X-ray screening on a mass 
scale, tuberculosis cases are being found 
early enough to cure, and the death rate 
still is declining. 

Infectious diseases of childhood, mean- 
while, have been controlled so well that 
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the death rate from all of them together 
has been reduced 95 per cent in 50 
years. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, measles and others have be- 
come rare as causes of death. Diphtheria, 

for example, would be killing 60,000 a 
year if the 1900 rate prevailed today. 
Instead, it kills around 500. Scarlet 
fever would be causing 14,500 deaths a 
year. Instead, it killed 20 in 1948. 

’ Now, new and more powerful drugs 
ye bringing further declines in death 
rates from infectious diseases. Many of 
these ‘liseases, however, in time will be 
wiped out. 

Diseases of old age, meanwhile, have 
become the real killers in a new era. 

Chronic diseases—particularly heart 
and cancer—now account for more than 
seven times as many deaths as the in- 
fectious diseases. Back in 1900, these dis- 
eases of age killed far fewer people than 
did the infectious disorders. 

Death rates have risen 58 per cent 
for cancer, 109 per cent for diabetes, 
40 per cent for all the heart and circula- 
tion diseases together. That does not 
mean that the chronic killers are far 
more often fatal than they once were. 
Most of the rise results from the fact that 
more people today get by the infectious 
diseases and live long enough to con- 
tract one of the chronic diseases of age. 

Heart and circulation disorders, for 
example, have declined a bit as killers 
since 1940, if population ages are taken 
into account. So has diabetes. And a 
slight rise for cancer still leaves the age- 
adjusted death rate from all three of 


these together a shade lower than it was 
in 1940. 

Still, it is the diseases of old age that 
cause the big number of deaths. 

The situation that results from these 
radical changes in death rates and life 
expectancy is one that scientists and 
planners in business and government are 
only now beginning to study carefully. 
Problems raised are likely to get worse. 

On the business side, changes mean 

that there are far more people to be pro- 
vided for in advanced age. People 
aren't living much longer after 40 or 50 
than they used to. But more of them 
are living into that advanced period. 
That means more people disabled by 
chronic illnesses and unable to earn a 
living. Machine production, at the same 
time, is pushing even healthy elders 
out of jobs. And more people have 
moved to cities from the farms, where 
people could do useful work at more 
advanced ages. 
A growing number of older persons, 
thus, must be provided with a living 
and something to do in spare time. 
Demands for bigger pensions for more 
people are only one result of these 
changes. 

On the medical side, the major prob- 
lems have changed so swiftly that re- 
search programs have only begun to 
shift emphasis. Now, more millions are 
being spent on the search for causes and 
cures for cancer, for heart diseases and 
for such cripplers as arthritis. More is 
being spent, too, on mental disorders 
that hit the aged. 


The prospect, at this time, is that 
new and more startling discoveries will 
come soon in the form of real preventives 
and cures for the chronic diseases. Al- 
ready, significant discoveries of a basic 
type are being made. New facts about 
the nature of the big killing diseases are 
being learned constantly. These findings 
indicate that major answers, when they 
come, will arrive in a package, to be 
applied to most of the chronic diseases 
at once. 

The key appears to lie in chemical 
changes that occur in the body with ad- 
vancing age—specifically in the individ- 
ual’s endocrine glands. Some of these 
changes, even now, are being halted or 
reversed by injections of hormones to 
replace the ones that glands fail to pro- 
duce. The dramatic effect of these chemi- 
cals on arthritis is an example. And the 
links between the glands and heart trou- 
bles, some forms of cancer and even some 
mental disorders are becoming more firm- 
ly established every day. 

In time, advances along these and 
other lines are almost certain to add 
years to the life of the individual after 
40 or 50. And ‘millions of older people 
will be freed of the crippling effects of 
these chronic diseases. 

That day, when it comes, is likely to 
make the problem of finding jobs for 
older people far more acute than it is 
now. And, if the jobs are not created, 
then the problem of providing for people 
in their old age will become one of the 
biggest headaches that U.S. business and 
Government ever faced. 
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Senate’s Six-Year Terms 
Lure 10 House Members 


Senate veterans are finding 
hot campaigns on their hands. 
The reason: Representatives who 
want to be Senators. 

Florida's Pepper is opposed by 
a House member. So are Thomas, 
of Oklahoma; Gurney, South Da- 
kota, and others. 

For Senators, it means a season 
of hard campaigning against 
men who know the political 
ropes. 


Ambitious members of the House of 
Representatives are giving an unusual- 
ly large number of headaches to Sen- 
ators who are up for re-election this 
year. 

In State after State, House members, 
tired of the routine of that side of the 
Capitol, are out to try for the longer 
tenure of office and the greater prestige 
and power that go with membership in 
a Senate that has only 96 members. The 
pay in the two houses is the same. The 
prerogatives are about the same. But a 
Senator campaigns every sixth year and 
his name gets more attention in the 
newspapers. A House member campaigns 
every second year and is only one mem- 
ber of 435. 

Out of the 96 Senators, 36 have to be 
renominated and re-elected this year. 
Four of these races are for either two- 
year or four-year terms, since the men 
now serving were appointed to fill va- 
cancies caused by deaths or resignations. 
Nine of those 36 seats are being eyed 
eagerly by 10 House members. Former 
House members are lined up to make a 
grab for three others. 

The contests involving House mem- 
bers are spread all across the country, 
from New England and the Deep South 
to the Far West. 

George A. Smathers, a _ two-term 
House member, is driving hard to oust 
Claude Pepper in the Democratic pri- 
mary in Florida. Mr. Pepper has been a 
Senator 14 years. He supported civil- 
rights legislation, voted for all labor 
measures and flirted with the idea of 
joining Henry A. Wallace’s Progressives. 
Mr. Smathers, a former Marine, well- 
backed financially, has a 50-50 chance 
of winning. 
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Francis Case, who has represented 
half of South Dakota for 14 years, is try- 
ing to wrest the Republican nomination 
in that State from Chan Gurney. The 
Senator is a close friend of the military 
group in the Pentagon. Mr. Case, deep 
in labor’s black books for his votes and 
his sponsorship of a labor-regulatory 
bill, has been a sharp critic of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. This is an- 
other close fight. 

Mike Monroney (Dem.), with six 
House terms back of him, is pressing for 
the seat now held by Elmer Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma. The fight in the 
primary is a bitter one. Withdrawal of 
a third candidate raised Mr. Monroney’s 
prospects, but Mr. Thomas will be hard 
to beat. 

In California, Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
a Democrat, and Richard M. Nixon, a 
Republican, are pushing for the Senate 
seat of Sheridan Downey, Democrat. Mrs. 
Douglas, a strenuous battler for civil- 
rights bills, has six years’ experience in 
the House. Mr. Nixon, a veteran. vigor- 
ous in the work of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, is in his second 
term. Under the scrambled primary sys- 
tem of California all candidates are trying 
for both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican nominations. The odds now 
favor Senator Downey; his voting record 
is such that labor leaders feel they can- 
not shift their support to Mrs. Douglas. 

John Carroll, a two-term House mem- 
ber, a Democrat, is getting set to face 
Eugene D. Millikin, the Republican Sen- 
ator, in the general election in Colorado. 
Mr. Carroll was the only Democrat in 
the U.S. to defeat a sitting Republican 
in 1946, the vear of disaster for the 
Democrats. The race will be a tossup. 

Andrew Jacobs (Dem.), a first-termer 
from Indianapolis, is gunning for the 
right to run against Senator Homer E. 
Capehart (Rep.), in Indiana. Mr. Cape- 
hart is sure of the Republican nomina- 
tion. In this race, the odds favor Mr. 
Capehart. 

In Idaho, John Sanborn, two-term 
House member, a Republican, is run- 
ning for the seat held by Senator Glen 
H. Taylor. Mr. Taylor, elected as a 
Democrat, now is scrambling on the res- 
ervation after running for Vice Presi- 
dent on Henry A. Wallace’s Progressive 
ticket. Idaho Republicans think they have 
a good chance to beat him. 

John Davis Lodge (Rep.), two-term 
Representative from Connecticut, broth- 
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SMATHERS VS. PEPPER 
It's House against Senate 


er of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
is being urged by Republicans to tn 
for the seat held by Democratic Senator 
William Benton. He was appointed to 
the Senate a few months ago. The race 
would be a close one. 

John C. Kunkel (Rep.), a six-term 
House member, is engaged in a joust with 
Governor James H. Duff for a chance 
to run against Democratic Senator Fran- 
cis J. Myers in Pennsylvania. The Gov- 
ernor has the edge in this race, but 
the Republican Party is widely split. 
The race between the winner and Sen- 
ator Myers, this autumn will be bit- 
terly fought. 

Former House members are bobbing 
up in other races. In Illinois, Republican 
Everett M. Dirken is driving hard for 
the seat of Democratic Senate Leader 
Scott W. Lucas. In Iowa, Otho B. Wear- 
in, a Democrat, is a contender for the 
seat of Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(Rep.). In Connecticut, Republicans 
may send Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce against 
Democrat Brien McMahon. 

Many of the 24 other races will be 
hard fought. But all in which House 
members are running are especially to 
be watched. These men are dangerous 
contestants. They have the feel of Con- 
gress, know their ground, and know how 
to hit where it hurts. 
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© unyuler has offered to pay its 
employees good pensions. 


This offer is the result of a 
very thorough study of the whole 
subject of pensions and insur- 
ance and the different ways of 
financing pensions. Chrysler 
wanted to be sure that any plan 


it offered would not fail. 


Chrysler’s offer guarantees 
that pension payments will be 
paid continually, year in and 


year out, in full, and on time. 


Behind this guarantee are the 
entire financial resources, integ- 
rity and years of experience of 


Chrysler Corporation. 


Chrysler made its proposal to 


the Union before the Union 


HRYSLER OFFERS 


GOOD 








called 89,000 Chrysler employees 


out on strike on January 25th. 


In an effort to end the strike and 
get its employees back to their 
jobs, the Company has repeated 
its offer to the Union many times 
since then, but Union leaders 


have turned it down each time. 
What is Chrysler’s offer? 


The offer provides that em- 
ployees with 25 years of credited 
service at age 65 will, when they 
retire, receive payments, includ- 
ing Social Security, of $100 a 
month for life. Eligible em- 
ployees who retire at age 65 but 
who have 15 to 25 years of 
credited service will get propor- 


tionate payments. 


PENSIONS 


Chrysler has also offered in- 
creased life insurance at lower 
cost, new free life insurance for 
employees after retirement, and 
improved sickness and accident 


and total disability benefits. 


Chrysler has also made it very 
clear to the Union that it is will- 
ing to discuss and clarify ques- 
tions involving eligibility, retire- 
ment age, and other points. 

Chrysler’s offer is a straight- 
forward, sound proposal, made 
in good faith, to provide good 
pension and insurance benefits 


for its employees. 


The offer still stands. 


Chrysler Corporation 








If the Union wants pensions, Chrysler’s offer is a good way to get them 


(Advertisement) 
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UNDERGROUND SHAKES SOVIET ZONE 


Reported from BERLIN 


East Germans are turning on 
the Communists. Underground 
agents, getting bolder, make life 
miserable for Russian rulers. 

Bombs, jail raids, open de- 
fiance of Communist rule keep 
the Soviet zone upset. Moscow 
can’t even trust Communist police. 

Crackdown is being tried on 
resistance groups. But Russians 
are finding it almost impossible 
to make a satellite of Germany. 


Germans by the thousands are going 
underground to harass the Commu- 
nist rulers of East Germany in a hit- 
and-run war against the Russians. 
Resistance movements are becoming 
so strong the Russians cannot cope 
with them. It is a new and bewilder- 
ing problem in Moscow's part of the 
world. 

Mysterious explosions rock Soviet-zone 
factories. Political prisoners are snatched 
back from the police right under the 
noses of Russian occupation troops. 
Clandestine newspapers are circulating 
in every corner of the Soviet zone, even 
smuggled into the heavily guarded area 
around the uranium mines in Saxony. 

Underground agents are operating in- 
side the East German Government. They 
have worked their way into the Russian- 
supervised “people’s police” and estab- 
lished themselves in the upper levels 
of the Communist Party itself. Although 
resistance leaders are opposed to vio- 
lence, few holds are barred in the cam- 
paign to frustrate Russia’s plans for 
East Germany. 

Names of Communist spies. obtained 
by counterspies working with the resist- 
ance, are made public to destroy the use- 
fulness of the informers. “F” for “free- 
dom” symbols are plastered on buildings 
in East German cities faster than the 
police can erase them. The Russians and 
their puppet Government don’t know 
from night to night what to expect next. 

Trying to choke off the resistance, the 
East German Government has set up a 
new. Ministry of State Security and put 
a Moscow-trained Communist, Wilhelm 
Zaisser, at its head. Zaisser’s police work 
closely with the security police of Rus- 
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sia’s MVD. But they are finding that the 
underground is not as easy to suppress 
and control in East Germany as it has 
been elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain. 

Russia‘’s problem in fighting her un- 
seen antagonists is the fact that it is not 
proving possible to seal off East Germany 
as has been done with other satellite 
countries. The East German underground 
has protected bases in Berlin, 100 miles 
deep inside the Soviet zone, and in West 
Germany. Along its 500-mile border be- 
tween East and West Germany, the Iron 
Curtain is porous as a fishnet. Thousands 
of refugees, smugglers and ordinary 
travelers cross back and forth illegally 
each week. With them go the agents of 
the underground. 

Communists are unable to count on 
the East German police to break up the 
underground. Resistance agents are es- 
tablished in the police force and send 
out a steady stream of tips on coming 
raids and arrests. Police desertions are 
common. Often the deserters take politi- 
cal prisoners with them as new recruits 
for the underground. 

The underground itself is no hap- 
hazard, jerry-built contraption. It is a 
highly organized machine with the sup- 
port of millions of Germans behind it. 

Best organized of the resistance groups 
is the Social Democratic Party, which 
went underground in 1946 when the 
Russians forced it to merge with the 
Communists. General staff headquarters 
for the Socialists is in Hannover in West 
Germany, but the organization keeps a 
forward base in Berlin. Its intelligence 
service has agents spotted at key points 
throughout East Germany. 

Propaganda against the Communists 
centers in a miniature-size newspaper, 
The Little Telegraph, which is distrib- 
uted weekly all over the Soviet zone. 
The paper is published by 46-year-old 
Arno Scholz, whom the Russians classify 
as one of the top “criminal warmongers” 
of Berlin. 

Scholz, a member of the Berlin City 
Council, has established a network of 
underground correspondents who work in 
all major Soviet-zone cities. Commu- 
nications are maintained by courier, and 
the correspondents use cover names and 
cloaked addresses. The Russians, trying 
to track them down, find them as elusive 
as quicksilver. For example: 

Recently a Telegraph correspondent 
was arrested on suspicion, but the police 
could find no underground evidence in 


his apartment. His files were cached 
elsewhere. Upon his arrest, another cor. 
respondent was instructed to flee the 
city and leave incriminating evidence 
behind. The Russians then were tipped 
off that the second reporter was the man 
they were after. They raided his apart- 
ment, found papers he had left behind. 
and released the first correspondent, 
who was promptly smuggled out of the 
Soviet zone. Now both are back at work 
on the resistance newspaper. 

Recently Little Telegraph distributors 
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MOSCOW'S ZAISSER 
. . . unexpected resistance 


smuggled a truck loaded with “food” 
cans into the uranium-mine district. Each 
can contained 100 copies of the newspa- 
per and one can was left in each bar- 
racks building of the miners. Resistance 
agents slipped the paper between the 
pages of a Russian military paper that 
goes to all Soviet officers in the area. 

Radio warfare is another important 
part of the underground. This is handled 
by Rainer Hildebrandt, organizer of the 
Fighting Group Against Inhumanity, 
which has become one of the strongest 
underground groups. 

Twice a week, Hildebrandt goes on 
the air over RIAS, an American-operated 
radio station in West Berlin, and broad- 
casts a list of Communist informers and 
spies. His words are beamed to the Soviet 
zone, and results have been startling. 

A prominent woman singer, named in 
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one broadcast as an informer for the 
Russians, was booed off the stage when 
se appeared before a German audience 
the next night. In another broadcast, a 
Leipzig restaurant operator was tagged. 
He has since been forced to go out of 
business for lack of customers. 

Hildebrandt had no intention of set- 
ting up an anti-Communist organization 
when he started. Originally, he was di- 
recting political appeals to German in- 
tellectuals. But his activities ripened into 
sistance against police methods in the 
Soviet zone. He adopted the slogan: 
“Silence is suicide; inaction murder.” 
Volunteers flocked to his organization. 
it was Hildebrandt’s group that started 
the “F” for “freedom” campaign that has 
tuned out to be particularly maddening 
to the Russians. The idea has been picked 
up by others now. 





























—European 
UNDERGROUND’S HILDEBRANDT 
.. . Startling results 


Sabotage, assassinations and_ other 
forms of violence are discouraged by the 
underground, but individual instances of 
terrorism crop up with increasing fre- 
quency. Allied officials believe there are 
more than a dozen anti-Communist ter- 
rorist groups at work in East Germany. 
Some put the number above 40. 

These outfits strike like lightning. An 
explosion in a Gnaschwitz chemical plant 
reduced production 70 per cent. An ex- 
plosion in an ironworks in Tschornau 
put several pieces of vital machinery 
out of commission. In Niederschlag, on 
one day, a mine tower was wrecked and 
a railway locomotive was blown up. 

The most daring dynamiting in the 
Soviet zone blasted the headquarters of 
the Soviet Military Government at Pots- 
dam. Underground reports from East 
Berlin hospitals later showed that at 
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‘F’ FOR ‘FREEDOM’ SIGNS 





least 15 Russian officers and German 
waiters were injured in an officers’ mess. 

A showdown is rapidly approaching 
between the Russians and their under- 
ground enemies, U.S., officials believe. 
Police controls are being tightened all 
through the Soviet zone. Special anti- 
sabotage sections are being set up in po- 
lice districts. Communist Party members 
are being warned to be on the alert 
against undercover attacks. Non-Commu- 
nist groups are being brought under strict 
surveillance. 

Back of this crackdown is the fact that 
the popularity of East German Commu- 
nists is rolling downhill steadily. Officials 
in the West are convinced that a free 
election in East Germany would bring 





























THERE ARE ANTI-SOVIET AGENTS IN THE ‘PEOPLE’S POLICE’ 
. . in the Government; even in the Communist Party 
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POP UP IN EAST GERMANY 
. . . plus mysterious explosions; clandestine newspapers 


the Communists no more than 10 to 25 
per cent of the votes. 

Russia still.is able to drain reparations 
out of East Germany. But even this is 
coming to an end. Economic recovery in 
West Germany is getting so far ahead 
that in the East the Russians are being 
forced to reduce their reparations take. 

Allied observers are convinced that 
the time is approaching when the Russians 
may be forced to recognize their defeat 
and attempt to salvage some popular sup- 
port among East Germans by withdraw- 
ing their troops from the Soviet zone. If 
this happens, much of the credit for it 
will be due to the resistance movement 
that is rallying East Germans against 
their Communist rulers. 
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The new Brotherhood Building, Kansas City, 
Kansas. The architect, John D. Maultsby & 
Co., specified Thermopane, with the out- 
side pane of Heat Absorbing Plate Glass, 

for every floor above the first. 


es 
. 


Thermopane* insulating glass cuts the cost of air- 
conditioning in two ways: Cuts the cost of opera- 
tion; usually cuts the cost of original equipment. 
In the new Brotherhood Building pictured above, 
the architect figured Thermopane saved 150 tons 
of air-conditioning capacity. Thermopane used in 
this building has an outer pane of Heat Absorbing 
Plate Glass. This reduces the load on air-condition- 
ing equipment by absorbing solar heat in summer. 

Further savings with Thermopane are realized 
with lower fuel consumption in winter. Thermopane 
has a half inch of dry air sealed between two panes 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


CUTS THE COST of employe comfort 


of glass. Because of this most efficient insulation, 
no floor space is wasted. Desks and other furniture 
can be placed closer to Thermopane than to single- 
glazed windows. This fuller use of floor space has 
proved surprisingly great in many instances. 
Considering all the cost factors influenced by the 
use of double-glazing, Thermopane is an economi- 
cal wall material. It is now available in over 80 
standard sizes for design flexibility and building 
economy. If you are interested in the construction 
of any kind of building — office, hospital, school, 


residence, store—write for Thermopane literature. 
*® 
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>> America's allies in Europe are suffering from political jitters. Unstable 
governments are now the rule, not the exception. Politicians are walking tight- 
ropes. Outlook, as far ahead as anyone can see, is for continued instability. 
Britain, politically, is on dead center. Even a new election is unlikely 
to give either Labor or Conservatives enough votes to govern effectively. 
France won't give any party a majority. Coalition rules, but not with any 
assurance. New elections, getting closer, aren't likely to solve the problem. 
Belgium is split right down the middle over the issue of King Leopold's 
return to his throne. It is Belgium's worst split in more than a century. 
West Germany has a Government that no one expects to last more than a few 
months. It's under growing pressure from Germans as well as Allied supervisors. 
Italy's Government is involved in an apparently endless dogfight with Com- 
munists, jobless, strikers, peasants. Real stability is nowhere in sight. 
Greece, after an election that gave no party a majority, faces rule by a 
coalition excluding the party that got the most votes. That means more trouble. 
This is the situation as the U.S. program to rearm Europe begins, as the 
Marshall Plan starts down the home stretch, as "cold war" grows more intense. 
Governments on which the U.S. depends today may not be in power tomorrow. 








>> In London, it's clear that Winston Churchill's idea is to harass Clement 
Attlee's Labor Government, keep it on edge, prepare for a big test later on. 

Three test votes, however, show Labor stronger than the Conservatives by a 
wider margin than the 6-seat majority that Labor won at the polls. 

Vote No. 1 gave Labor 310, Conservatives 296, a margin of 14 for Labor. 

Vote No. 2: Labor 314, Conservatives 289, a margin of 25 for Labor. 

Vote No. 3: Labor 308, Conservatives 289, a margin of 19 for Labor. 

Time, though, is on Churchill's side. With Marshall Plan funds being cut, 
tapering to zero, economic crisis in Britain is probable by 1952 at latest, per- 
haps considerably earlier. Crisis is almost sure to force a new election. 











>> An African blunder is currently embarrassing Prime Minister Attlee, encour- 
aging Churchill, has already blown up into quite an issue. It's a weird story. 
Story grows out of an official order unseating the chief of a small tribe 
in Bechuanaland, a British protectorate adjoining the Union of South Africa. 
Hero of the piece is a young tribal chief, Seretse Khama. Summoned to Lon- 
don, he is told to stay away from his tribe for 5 years, in effect to abdicate. 
Villain of the piece, in the eyes of many Britons, is Britain's Government. 
What's really involved, though not officially admitted, is a racial issue. 


Khama is married to a white girl, a London typist. Khama's tribe first voted 
(over) 
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against this mixed marriage, now approves it. But, as London officials know, 
Khama's neighbors in the Union of South Africa draw the color line sharply, con- 
Sider mixed marriages illegal and dangerous. Moreover, they want none in Bechu- 
analand, which someday they hope to annex. Britain has trouble getting along with 
South Africa as it is. The Khama order was designed to prevent fresh trouble. 


>> Trouble, though, is exactly what the order is producing. 

Khama, in London, has aroused wide sympathy, vigorous support. 

Khama's tribe supports him, refuses to deal with British officials. 

British dominions--Ceylon, India--are sensitive about the color line. 

Attlee's party is Split over the issue. Some Laborites are inclined to 
agree with Churchill that it's all "a very disreputable transaction." 

Government retreat is demanded. As a compromise, Attlee is letting Khama 
return to his tribe until after the birth of his child in June. But chances are 
Still more compromising may be necessary. AS of now, it's a bad Labor blunder. 














>> Split in Belgium over King Leopold goes deep, means continuing political 
trouble ahead. To understand what the turmoil in Brussels is all about..... 

Split reopens the old division between the Flemish-speaking people of Flan- 
ders and the French-speaking Walloons. Flemish are relatively conservative, 
rural. Walloons are industrial, tend toward Socialism, are strongly pro-French. 

Leopold's wartime behavior is the main issue. Monarchy, in itself, is not 
in question. Question is whether Leopold did the right things in 1940-45. 

Acknowledged facts in the argument over Leopold are these: ; 

He surrendered to Hitler, staying in Belgium rather than forming a govern- 
ment-in-exile in London, as his ministers urged, as other monarchs did. 

He married a commoner, a Flemish girl. His first wife, Astrid, was Swedish 
and very popular. For the second marriage, Hitler's approval was required. 

He visited Hitler, on occasion visited other big-shot Nazis in Austria. 

He revived German titles used by the Belgian monarchy in earlier years but 
dropped and formally renounced by King Albert in 1920, after World War I. 

To Leopold's supporters, these facts are explainable in view of Leopold's 
wartime situation. To Leopold's opponents, however, these same facts convict 
him of pro-Nazism. In addition, the opponents detect in Leopold too much desire 
to rule rather than merely reign as the King of England does. 

















>> As things stand, therefore..... 
If the King comes back, some 2 million Belgian voters--those who voted no 
in the referendum--will resent his return, feel bitter toward his supporters. 
If the King abdicates, some 3 million Belgian voters--those who voted yes 
the other day--will feel robbed of a victory, feel sullen toward a new king. 
Either way, Belgium has a problem of unity on her hands. 








>> Famine in China is to handicap Mao Tse-tung, may prove a severe setback to 
plans of Mao and Joseph Stalin for further Communist advances in Asia. 
By Communist admission, 40 million Chinese are in the famine area and some 
8 million are now actually starving to death. Total may be much higher. 
One question for Mao is whether Russia will help him in this crisis. 
Another question is whether he can fight beyond his own borders just now. 
It's possible the Communist advance southward may have to wait a while. 
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A Gila monster has nothing on this steel! 


Just as Nature made the Gila monster to survive the 
blazing heat of the desert . .. so Armco Research developed 
a special steel to withstand high heat and corrosion. 
It is used by an increasing number of manufacturers to 
extend service life of automobile mufflers and many 
other consumer and industrial products. 

Armco ALUMINIZED Steel provides a combination 
of qualities that neither aluminum nor steel offers alone. 
The aluminum coating is fused to the steel — 
not just painted on. This steel not only resists com- 
binations of corrosion and heat damage at temperatures 
up to 1250°F.—it reflects heat better than any 
other steel except highly polished stainless. 
A few examples of its widespread use are range interior 
bodies, picnic grills, oven liners, and combustion 
chambers of circulating heaters. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


COAST TO COAST °« 


ALUMINIZED is only one of many special-purpose 
steels developed by Armco to enable manufacturers to 
make better, more salable products. Other Armco 
Steels, such as Stainless, Zinccrip and Enameling Iron, 
enable them to assure the purchaser of longer 
and mote satisfactory service in scores of products 
for home and industry. 

For 50 years Armco has concentrated on 
the production of special-purpose steels. 
Many manufacturers are benefiting from these years 
of research. They know that more and more 
people are asking where Armco Steels are used in the 
products they purchase. When the prospective 
buyer sees the famous Armco trademark he knows 
he is getting extra-quality steel that will give him 
extra service in the products he buys. 
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RUBBER: NEEDS FOR PEACE AND WAR 
AN INTERVIEW WITH PAUL W. LITCHFIELD 


Chairman of the Board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: To a nation that rides on 
rubber, how important are current troubles in 
Southeast Asia, where nearly all the world’s rub- 
ber trees grow? If war should come, would the 
U.S. be slowed by lack of tires and other rubber 
products? What about the synthetic or American 
rubber? Continued Government production of it 
for three years was recommended last week by 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

To discuss these and similarly vital questions 
Paul W. Litchfield, chief executive of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, was invited to the 
conference rooms of U.S. News & World Report. 





Poe, 


PAUL W. LITCHFIELD is rounding out this year 
half a century of executive responsibility with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and three quarters of 
a century of living. He was born in Boston in 1875. 
After graduation from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1896 and a brief job as surveyor, he 
went to work for a tire manufacturer in 1897. 

Jobs with two other companies, in 1898 and 
1899, prepared him for his long-time connection. 

In 1900 Mr. Litchfield became superintendent 
of Goodyear at Akron, in 1911 factory manager, 
in 1926 president, and in 1930 chairman of the 
board, the position he still holds. 








Q With all the turmoil in Southeast Asia, is rubber 
jeopardized again, Mr. Litchfield? 

A It is—decidedly so. Especially in Indo-China 
right now. But we have been in touch with the new 
Indonesian Government and they expect everything 
will work out all right there. 

Q It isn’t all right as yet, though, is it? 

A Well, we have to work out the problem with the 
Indonesian Government. They have just come into 
power and are sympathetic, but don’t know just how 
fast the progress will be toward maximum output. 

Q They have some problems of communistic infil- 
tration there, too, don’t they? 

A Yes, they have some. But I don’t know where 
you won’t find that nowadays. 

Q So the whole problem of a continuous rubber 
supply depends again on the military position of 
Southeast Asia, doesn’t it? 

A Ninety-five per cent of the whole world’s crude 
rubber supply comes from there. 

Q Are they getting back into production pretty 
well? 

A Yes, they are back into production pretty well. 
They are producing now as much as they ever did pre- 
war—in fact, a little more—but they are still not up 
to their maximum potential. 

Q What is there to the story that a few airplanes 
producing a spray of poison can ruin the rubber plan- 
tations? 

A I don’t put much stock in that. The rubber tree 
is a pretty tough tree, once it gets established. During 
the war the rubber trees took care of themselves; they 
went untapped and, after the war, they produced big- 
ger quantities than ever. 


Q There. wasn’t much destruction of the rubber 
trees? 

A No, the only destruction was in small areas 
where they cut down the trees in order to plant food 
crops. And that was insignificant comparatively—and 
the increase in yield of the rubber trees during that 
period more than offset such losses. 

Q If we should have a war, and with Russian sub- 
marines supposedly so plentiful, isn’t there a ques- 
tion whether rubber could be shipped even if it is 
produced? , 

A The Russian submarines in that part of the world 
would be a very important factor. We know what hap- 
pened to the Japanese shipping with the few sub- 
marines we had. When you consider the number the 
Russians have, it seems clear that the destruction of 
our Navy and our commerce would be their primary 
strategy on the sea in case of war. 

Q What is the status of American-made or syn- 
thetic-rubber? 

A The present law expires on July 1 and the Presi- 
dent has just sent a report to Congress recommend- 
ing that steps be taken to dispose of the synthetic-rub- 
ber plants to private industry by lease or sale, in case 
this could be satisfactorily accomplished. Still they 
want to have a 10-year hold on the plants in order to 
take care of the needs of the Government—even un- 
der private ownership. 

A fine report has been published on the whole rub- 
ber situation as it exists and it has just been trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress. But, for the 
methods of implementing it, there are all kinds of 
views on that. The Government departments have 
different ideas. The same is true within the industry. 
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Supply of natural rubber is jeopardized again by turmoil in Southeast Asia— 


Output by American plants of 200,000 tons of synthetic a year needed 
for security—Russia probably building stockpile faster than U. S. is 


Q The industry hasn't crystallized its views yet? 

A On some things; but on others there are dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Q Would they rather buy or lease the Govern- 
ment’s plants? 

A Well, they’d rather lease, and it’s a question of 
what kind of terms on a lease you could get. Because 
they've got to be kept in stand-by condition for full 
capacity, regardless of whether it is needed. Roughly, 
| think everybody is agreed, in the Government and 
the industry, too, that we need to keep 200,000 tons a 
year in constant operation in diversified plants so 
that they can have a backlog to build up on in case 
the rubber supply is cut off. They are all agreed on 
that and they think they should keep 600,000 tons’ 
capacity ready to go at very short notice. And be- 
tween those two it depends upon the commercial 
needs and the price. 

Q But the annual need is greater than— 

A The annual need of the combined kinds of rub- 
ber in this country is about a million tons, roughly, 
and the needs of the world would probably be served 
by about 2 million tons. As far as we can see in the 
near future, there will not be enough natural rubber to 
take care of the world’s needs and, therefore, some 
synthetic will be needed. 

Q Do you mean, apart from any military consid- 
erations, there will not be enough natural rubber? 

A There is enough for military considerations now. 
But we have used between 300,000 and 400,000 tons of 
synthetic this year to fill the gap between the natural 
supply and what we are consuming in total rubber. 


The Demand for Synthetic 


Q In that event we can pretty well count on a con- 
stant 200,000-ton production of synthetic? 

A That depends considerably upon the price. If we 
feel that we must have 200,000—it is now compulsory 
by law—the question is whether that compulsion will 
be taken off and whether the law of supply and de- 
mand will take care of it or not. 

Most of us think that the Government has to have 
that power of compulsion for at least a year or two 
more to make sure. Some think it is all right to take it 
off now, and some think they should reduce the 
amount required progressively until we find out in a 
free market where you can have your choice as to 
whether synthetic rubber should stand on its own 
feet. Whether it does depends a great deal on the 
price of natural rubber. 

Q Is it a subsidized price now—for synthetic? 


~—Harris & Ewing 


PAUL W. LITCHFIELD 


A No. 

Q Would it be competitive if it were a free market? 

A Well, if you reduce the compulsion you have a 
little more chance for free choice between synthetic 
and natural. 

Q And yet you feel there is a gap between natural 
and synthetic? 

A Yes, there is a gap in demand at the present time. 
But that could be changed by bringing in the rubber 
from some of these other plantations—like the rubber 
from Indonesia, for instance. It is not coming out in 
the quantities in which it is available. 

Q Then there is enough natural rubber available if 
you can get it? 

A Potentially, yes. 

Q You wouldn't need synthetic if all rubber areas 
were brought back into production, is that it? 

A I believe there is potentially enough rubber in the 
East—if all of it were coming out, it would be sub- 
stantially enough. 

Q So you have these considerations: the failure of 
these plantations to come in, the military problem, 
and the price problem? 

A Yes. Roughly, we figure that we must have 20 to 
25 per cent natural rubber to maintain quality. There 


(Continued on page 34) 
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are some things for which you can’t use synthetic at 
all. So you can figure we must have 25 per cent nat- 
ural rubber, and for national-defense purposes we 
must have about 20 to 25 per cent of our total na- 
tional requirements in synthetics for national safety. 
And the balance would be according to the price of 
the two, swinging from one to the other. 

Q That looks as if you must have compulsion con- 
tinually, then, in using some synthetic rubber? 

A It depends on whether there will be enough for 
voluntary use. Now, for instance, if the price of rub- 
ber goes up, there will be a voluntary demand for syn- 
thetic, depending upon how far it built up. And, on 
the other hand, if it goes ’°way down below the cost of 
synthetic, everybody would want to switch from syn- 
thetic to natural. Now we want to prevent the syn- 
thetic industry from slipping below 200,000 tons by 
voluntary use if possible but, if not, by compulsion. 

Q So these two rubbers now are close together in 
price? 

A Yes, they have been lately. The synthetic ever 
since the war and during the war has never changed— 
it’s 1814 to everybody in the industry. 

Q That’s a Government-controlled price, isn’t it? 

A Yes. All these plants are owned by our Govern- 
ment and operated by the industry, and the Govern- 
ment sets the price. They’re all treated alike. 

Q Is that a subsidized price? 

A It all depends on Government bookkeeping— 

Q The question is, if you were operating the plants 
on your own, and could lease the plants, could you 
make money on them? 

A I think we would be taking quite a big risk to do 
that. 

Q Why would you be taking a risk if you leased the 
plants and didn’t have to buy them? 

A It all depends upon the terms of the lease. Those 
plants have got to be kept in a stand-by condition, 
whether they are operated or not, to the extent of 600,- 
000 tons’ capacity. The Government is very wise to 
keep them in stand-by condition, whether they are 
operated by the Government or industry. 

Q Industry is the bearer of that economic burden 
if it leases? 

A We don’t know that. It can be worked out. 


If Natural Rubber Became Scarce— 


Q If there were a shortage of natural rubber, leas- 
ing could be an attractive arrangement, couldn't it? 

A Yes, it could be under those conditions. There is 
one thing—we have been trying to stockpile natural 
rubber since the war. It’s not nearly as large as se- 
curity ‘considerations would warrant, but it is being 
built up. There is no provision for a stockpile of syn- 
thetic rubber, and the industry thinks there should be 
such a stockpile, because, in the event of war, a pound 
of synthetic in the stockpile would be just as valuable 
as a pound of crude. 

Q Does it look to you, if we had a war, that we 
would have to ration tires again? 












A I think we would, yes. 
Q The public has the impression, with the syn- 
thetic problem licked, all our rubber troubles are over 
Do you think that’s wrong? 

A It all depends on the size of the Government 
stockpile, and how long it is going to last. In case of 
war you have to figure out how much of a Stockpile 
you would have to have which, reinforced with syn- 
thetic, would let us replace natural with synthetic, s0 
far as we could. 

For instance, during the last year of the war we had 
practically no crude at all and had to go down to 15 
per cent of natural to 85 per cent of synthetic, ang 
that is what made tires wear out so fast. Using the 
same amount of labor and the same amount of other 
materials, they only lasted half as long, so there is a 
point below which you cannot economically go in the 
use of synthetic. 


Stockpiling for Allies 


Q On the stockpile we have to think also of export, 
don’t we? We supplied rubber to Great Britain in the 
last war, didn’t we? 

A Yes, we supplied synthetic rubber. 

Q Then the size of the stockpile is related not only 
to our own needs but the needs of our allies? 

A Yes, that’s right. The Germans made synthetic 
rubber—their plants are shut down now. And the Rus- 
sians have always had quite a lot of synthetic rubber. 

Q But the Russians import about 100,000 tons a 
year, don’t they? 

A They must be building their stockpile faster 
than we are, as far as we can determine. 

Q Are they the ones who are active in the market 
there now—in Ceylon? 

A They are in and out. Since the war, they offered 
to make a deal with Ceylon to take their entire output 
at a higher price than the market. This was rejected 
by Ceylon as being contrary to their own future na- 
tional interests. 

Q Since the Russians have very few cars, their tires 
must be for military use almost entirely? 

A Yes, and industrial, too. 

Q Is there any way of improving synthetic so even- 
tually it might replace crude rubber? 

A Weare always hoping for that. We’ve made some 
improvement but not very much. 

There is one thing that synthetic will not do so far 
as well as natural rubber, and that is it won’t stand 
heat. For high speed, or thick tires, it simply falls 
down. So while we went up as high as more than 50 
per cent synthetic in truck tires, you can’t get half the 
mileage that you get with natural rubber. Since 
the war we have used practically no synthetic in truck 
tires and we have never used it in airplane tires. If 
natural rubber goes up too high, we could make satis- 
factory small passenger tires with 95 per cent syn- 
thetic. 

Q Is your industry as competitive as ever? 
A So far as tires were concerned, for many months 
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of 1949 it was more competitive than I’ve ever seen. 
Q What do the four leading companies do in total 





volume? ‘ 
A The four companies do about 60 per cent of the 


subber-manufacturing business. 

Q Is that a higher total than used to be? 

A No, it’s a little bit less. 

Q Because there are more companies in the busi- 
ness? 

A No, I don’t think it’s that. During the war every- 
thing was allocated. The small companies during the 
war were given a bigger percentage than they had had 
prewar, and they’ve naturally gone up in capacity. 

Q Is competition at the big-company level, or out 
among the dealers? 

A It’s all along the line. The business fell off be- 
tween 1947 and 1949—-demand for domestic replace- 
ment tires fell off about 30 per cent. The capacity of 





the industry for producing tires had been increased 
about 40 per cent over prewar, and then in 1949 back- 
logs of demand created by the war filled up and in- 
yventories got back to normal. Then there was a big 
surplus capacity and naturally everybody wanted to 
hold his share. That always happens when you go 
from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. And it’s a 
case of survival of the fittest. 

Q Did the smaller companies ever get much of the 
original-equipment business? 

A No. They can’t take care of it. Those are great 
big tonnages, and the automobile manufacturers don’t 
like to split up such contracts. They like to go to a 
source which they can count on. And the little com- 
panies could only give small amounts at a time. The 
automobile manufacturers have produced practically 
everything that goes into a car except tires, which 
they can buy cheaper than they could make. 


Better Outlook for 1950 


Q What is your idea of the outlook for 1950 com- 
pared to 1949 in the rubber industry? 

AI think 1950 is going to be a little better than 
1949. Replacement tires will go up—the volume in 
those will be larger in 1950 than in 1949. On the other 
hand, while the automobile manufacturers are going 
great guns now, we can’t see how they can possibly 
keep that up throughout the year. 

Q Do you think you will get up to 1948 volume? 
You were off 15 per cent or so in 1949 as compared to 
1948, weren’t you? 

A It was off about 10 per cent. Of course, if strikes 
keep on that will have some effect. 

Q Is there full employment in the rubber industry 
ight now? 

A Yes. 

Q Are wages stable? 

A Wages are fairly stable. 





Q What’s happening to productivity per man- 
hour? Is it increasing? 

A Not noticeably. More efficient machinery has 
been put in, to increase man-hour productivity. 






Q What about piecework? Haven't you got a lot of 
that in the industry? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What's happening there? Is production increas- 
ing there? 

A They produce more in the first four hours than 
the last two, on a six-hour shift. 

Q Does the union regulate the piecework pace, too? 

A Well, it certainly is regulated by the men in 
many instances so the slowest producer can make out. 

Q Is that a matter of union regulation or a volun- 
tary action by the individual? 

A The union denies the responsibility. 


Problem of Pensions 


Q Do you have a pension problem? 

A Yes, we’ve just signed up a pension plan with the 
union, subject to approval by our stockholders. 

Q Do you have a funded system? 

A We agree to fund the pensions as they are 
granted. I think that to meet some of the extreme de- 
mands now being made with a completely funded plan 
would bankrupt any corporation, no matter how big 
it is. 

Q Do you think the unions are going to insist on 
a completely funded plan? 

A It’s exactly what they have been insisting on at 
Chrysler. 

We have guaranteed $100 minimum including So- 
cial Security, and it was settled on that basis. We like 
the plan very much and so do the unions. The Social 
Security plan of the Government is so small now, with 
the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, that they 
will have to increase those benefits in order to make 
it worth while. 

You can’t lay a man off with the little pension he 
would get from Social Security, considering the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar now as against what it 
was supposed to be when those plans were instituted. 
And we’ve been trying for the last year or more to get 
out a plan which would be better for the employe. 

An inadequate pension plan is worse than no plan 
at all, because it keeps on your pay roll people whose 
productive capacity is gone and it increases your cost 
of production. It is better to lay them off with a pen- 
sion sufficient to help them through. It hasn’t been 
big enough and there have been people on the pay roll 
we just couldn’t let go because they were with us a 
long while and the pension benefits weren’t sufficient. 
We are very glad to have some kind of plan which will 
cure that situation. 

Q Do you think the U.S. Treasury should raise its 
share of the cost of pensions? 

A Eventually it will be necessary. The Government 
plan is not adequate under the present purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

Q You think the Government should pay more? 

A The Government should increase the amount of 
contributions from both employers and employes so 
as to increase pensions. 
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ENERGY RESERVES attract 
Industry to the Middle South 


Industries seeking a dependable source of fuel and energy find these factors 
exist side-by-side with many other advantages in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 
Resources of natural gas, oil and coal—plus interconnected electric power—are 
vital reasons for the industrial expansion underway in THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
—that area of economic unity formed by Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
In the combination of advantages which have given industry confidence jp 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH are its agricultural produce, its other raw materials 
from forests and mines, its diversified transport facilities, its markets, its economical 
access to foreign resources and markets, its dependable labor, its cooperative atti- 
tude, its climate and its position at the threshold of midcontinental United States, 
Because of the advantages of THE MIDDLE SOUTH—the three companies 
shown here have confidence in its future. Your business can enjoy these advan- 
tages, too. Investigate THE MIDDLE SOUTH’S industrial possibilities. 


IN ARKANSAS— Chemical plantof LION OIL 
COMPANY near El Dorado. Operated for the 
government during World War II, the plant 
was purchased outright by the company in 
1948. Lion’s Chemical Division uses large 
quantities of natural gas both as raw material 
and fuel in the manufacture of synthetic nitro- 
gen products. Original construction cost plus 
subsequent capital additions exceeds $35,- 
000,000. 


IN LOUISIANA—LONE STAR CEMENT 
CORPORATION, New Orleans. Expanded 
in 1948, the development of this cement plant 
has been influenced considerably by the avail- 
ability of low cost fuel. Market demand, low 
cost transportation over inland waterways and 
year ’round construction in the area were 
other important factors. 


IN MISSISSIPPI—UNITED STATES GYP- 
SUM COMPANY, Greenville. Low cost fuel 
and electric power have been factors in the ex- 
pansion of this plant from 1926 through 1948. 
It makes pressed wallboard. Cottonwood 
and willow pulpwood obtained from along the 
Mississippi River are the principal raw ma- 
terials used. 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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PEOPLE IN GLASS HOUSES .... 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


After the events of the last few weeks it 
might be a good idea for the flag-waving orators 
on patriotic occasions to go a bit easy on their 
boasts about American democracy and freedom. 

The truth about ourselves is sometimes unpleas- 
ant to read or hear, but it is essential that it be 
stated—if only as a reminder of shortcomings that 
we neglect to overcome. 

How much freedom really is there in the United 
States where individual liberty is of prime concern? 

To ask this question is pertinent now because we 
are spending billions of dollars in a great cause— 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. 

We must, of course, pursue those objectives dili- 
gently. But we would find ourselves twice strength- 
ened if we could do so without tongue in cheek, 
without a quiver of doubt and with conviction. 

The recent coal strike, for example, points up a 
weakness in democracy. It was a kind of insurrec- 
tion against recognized authority in America. It 
proved the hypocrisy of our claim that there is 
such a thing as a “right to work” in America. 

News dispatches from the coal regions—praise- 
worthy proof that freedom of the press is still un- 
impaired—told frankly of violence and intimida- 
tion at the mouth of the coal mines, of a reign of 
terror among the workers, of secret meetings where 
mine union workers voted to defy the Government. 


How much of the trade unionism in 
America really rests upon democratic methods and 
how much on the processes of reason? How many 
members join of their own free will and how many 
vote their own free will in meetings? How many 
are dragooned into it by methods of intimidation 
that threaten their homes and their families? What 
about the ‘goon squads” that form with the picket 
lines? And what about picket lines themselves? 

In the average strike, the unions assemble their 
pickets not as a means of “peaceful persuasion” — 
the hackneyed phrase used in the law books to de- 
scribe that piece of coercion—but as a physical 
threat to any worker who would dare to attempt an 
exercise of his right to work. Incidentally name- 
calling and profanity on the picket line are now ap- 
proved by governmental boards and illiberal courts 
as proper instruments of “peaceful persuasion.” 
The news photographers—a praiseworthy corps 


who function under freedom of the press but often 
at personal peril—snap pictures of automobiles 
overturned and workers messed up by pickets who 
defy police guards. For “protection” is a mis- 
nomer nowadays as the unions control mayors and 
police chiefs even as they control governors and 
members of Congress. 

A few pickets are sometimes enough to scare 
away workers. Mass picketing, introduced in recent 
years, actually blocks the entrance to factories not 
only for workers but for management personnel. 

Is all the violence on one side? Probably not. 
The Senate conducted an investigation a few 
years ago—the famous La Follette inquiry—which 
showed that management hired spies and “strong 
arm” men, too. Two wrongs, however, do not make 
a right. The law seems to be pretty well enforced 
now against management. But the same cannot be 
said about enforcement against those who engage 
in violence on the labor side. 


Is a trade unionism that depends for its 
continued membership on potential violence really 
democratic, or is it a form of dictatorship? Is this 
the exception or the rule in trade unionism? Curi- 
ously enough, not a single major leader of the 
national unions ever denounces these instances of 
violence as a wrong means of accomplishing a 
trade-union purpose. Mass picketing is defended 
by them as they drive always to increase the legal 
scope of picketing by physical force. 

Dictatorship in America? No, of course not. 
Only in Russia, we say. But what else is it when 
one man can close the schools for weeks at a time, 
diminish the fuel supply for hospitals, curtail train 
service, delay the mails, shut down factories and 
throw hundreds of thousands of innocent bystand- 
ers out of work and cause economic losses of tre- 
mendous volume while a supine President and a 
supine Congress and a supine set of state governors 
sit by? And what else is it when a supine public 
acquiesces—even as in Germany and in Russia— 
and doesn’t demand that the national legislature 
act to abolish such dictatorship by a minority? 

Let us examine our weaknesses. Let us not be 
too explicit in our professions of virtue. We are, of 
course, not as badly off as Russia, but we are 
nevertheless people in glass houses. 
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ECA, Half Finished, Calls for All of Paul Hoffman's Salesmanship; 
Europe Hesitates Over Co-operation, U.S. Over Appropriation 


> Paul G. Hoffman, spender-in-chief of 
the Marshall Plan billions, is caught in an 
unforeseen squeeze. Almost at the mid- 
way point in the big European assistance 
program, Mr. Hoffman finds his plans 
going awry in both the U.S. and Europe. 

At home, a skeptical Congress is in- 
creasingly reluctant to vote all of the 
sums he wants. In Europe there is con- 
stant resistance to plans for broad changes 
in the European economy, intended to 
help nations there go forward on their 
own when Marshall Plan aid ends in 1952. 

Mr. Hoffman, a gentle, soft-spoken 
former industrialist, is frankly “disap- 
pointed.” Time is growing short for ac- 
complishing the things he wants done. 
He is, perhaps, the automobile indus- 
try’s most renowned salesman. But now 
his salesmanship faces a grueling test. 

He has an ambitious program to sell. 
His proposals, to be understood, must be 
set against the obstacles confronting them 
and examined in the light of his abilities, 
personality and background. 

Congress. Just now the most impor- 
tant thing is the appropriation for next 
year, and Mr. Hoffman is spending most 
of his time in Washington. Patient, amia- 
ble and friendly, he is appearing before 
congressional committees and otherwise 
telling almost anyone who will listen 
what has been done and what he thinks 
must be done in the future. 

From the start, it was intended that 
Marshall Plan appropriations should 
taper off from year to year. They began 
with 5.8 billion dollars for 1948-49 and 
dropped to 4.2 billion in the current 
fiscal year. For next year, Mr. Hoffman 
wants $2,950,000,000. He estimates that 
in 1951-52, the fourth and final year, he 
will need 2 billion. This would bring the 
total cost to about 15 billion. 

Mr. Hoffman, enthusiastic about his 
job, thinks the money well spent. But 
Congress is getting different ideas. The 
popularity of international co-operation 
has declined in the last two years. There 
is a growing assertion of isolationist 
sentiment. There is worry about Govern- 
ment deficits and an insistence on econ- 
omy and appropriation slashing. 

As a result, Mr. Hoffman obviously is 
not to get the full $2,950,000,000 that 
he is asking for next year. There even is 
talk of slashing the figure to 2 billion. 
Any great restriction of funds, Mr. Hoff- 
man’s associates fear, would correspond- 
ingly increase the difficulty of reaching 
his European goals. As for these goals: 

Evropean objectives. Mr. Hoffman 
wants to reduce or eliminate tariff walls, 
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MESSRS. HOFFMAN AND HARRIMAN INSPECT TRACTORS IN FRANCE 
Back home, Congress must be talked into appropriations 


import quotas and other restrictions in 
Western Europe and Great Britain. 
With a free exchange of products and 
increased production, he believes the 
area could become almost self-sufficient 
in a few years. A year ago, Congress 
ordered the Marshall Plan to work 
toward an economic “integration” in 
Western Europe. Mr. Hoffman has inter- 
preted the word to mean establishing 
there an area of relatively free trade. 

European politicians, however, do not 


like the idea of lowering tariffs, remoy- 
ing import restrictions and opening pre 
tected industries to competition. Such 
proposals strike a raw nerve with them 
as they do with U.S. Congressmen. Na 
tions where recovery has been compar 
tively rapid, moreover, fear these moves 
might draw them down to the level of 
the more depressed countries, instead of 
pushing the depressed countries upward 

To help supply Europe with dollasy 
Mr. Hoffman wants the U.S. to accept 














ECA COAL IS UNLOADED IN TRIESTE 
In Europe, nations must be talked out of trade barriers 
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Jitional billion dollars’ worth of 
- snarts each year. To make this possible, 
aye have U.S. tariffs on selected 
- ; reduced. To compensate, he pro- 
we q direct subsidy to industries that 

"hut and longer periods of unem- 
semen compensation for workers who 
jose their jobs. Congress is anything but 
enthusiastic about that proposal. 

Another Hoffman idea is to create a 
ayments union in Western Europe to 
iacitate the exchange of one currency 
for another and so ease the processes of 
inta-European trade. Great Britain has 
igen balking, for fear that ultimately the 
device might simply prove a drain for 
ter searce and hoarded gold and dollar 
reserves. Mr. Hoffman is insistent, how- 
wer, and Britain apparently must go 
lng or lose a sizable portion of her 
\arshall Plan allocation. 

"Mr. Hoffman, a realist, is fully aware 
ofthe difficulties he faces in “integrating” 
the European economy. Some observers 
ayhe is endeavoring to reverse a trend 
iovard tight economic nationalism that 
hs been in the making for decades. He 
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FLOUR FOR AUSTRIA 
The need is still acute 


himself calls it doing in 25 months “what 
mmally would take 25 years.” But he 
mpresses conviction that his goals will 
% reached. 

The salesman. Mr. Hoffman, now 
tearing 59, had an Illinois small-town 
boyhood, a year at the University of 
ulicago and service in World War I. 
lore and after the war he sold auto- 
wbiles. He saw a lucrative opportunity 
i California and took over the Stude- 
uker agency in Los Angeles. 

His work was considered phenomenal. 
y the time he was 34 he had sold 
mugh cars to make him a millionaire. 
Mudebaker drew him into its home or- 
kinization as a sales executive. In the 
aly years of the depression, the firm 
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went into receivership. When it was re- 
organized in 1935, Mr. Hoffman emerged 
as its president. 

Although a Republican, he co-operated 
closely with the New Deal Department 
of Commerce, as a member of its Industry 
Advisory Committee. The war brought 
several governmental odd jobs, but, for 
the most part, he stuck to supervising 
Studebaker’s output of war materials. 
Meanwhile, he began to get ideas of pub- 
lic service. He worried over postwar eco- 
nomic conditions and was instrumental in 
establishing the Committee for Economic 
Development, a businessmen’s organiza- 
tion that made elaborate analyses of post- 
war prospects. 

After the war, President Truman ap- 
pointed a committee under W. Averell 
Harriman to make a survey of Europe’s 
economic needs. Mr. Hoffman was one 
of its members. The survey resulted 
finally in the Marshall Plan. Mr. Truman 
appointed him Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, and 
at the same time named Mr. Harriman 
Special Representative in Europe for 
ECA, with the rank of Ambassador. Im- 
mediately, Mr. Hoffman borrowed a sec- 
retary from the Washington Studebaker 
agency, set up headquarters in a hotel 
room and began building the organiza- 
tion that is feeding billions of dollars into 
distressed nations friendly to the U.S. 

Mr. Hoffman is of middle height, with 
graying hair and sharp blue eyes. He 
wears somber black suits and inconspicu- 
ous neckties. He is a man of great vigor 
and energy who devotes virtually all of 
his time to his job. When he leaves the 
office—after a 10 to 12-hour day—he goes 
to his apartment, accompanied usually 
by several of his top-executives for an 
evening’s discussion of the Marshall 
Plan’s progress and prospects. 

Past and future. On the whole, al- 
though aware of the troubles into which 
he is heading, Mr. Hoffman is proud of 
what the Marshall Plan has done. He 
cites the increase in European industrial 
productivity to a point 20 per cent above 
prewar level. Agricultural production has 
been brought nearly to the prewar level, 
too, and, “given favorable weather con- 
ditions,” may reach or exceed prewar 
figures in the present crop year. But the 
European diet, he says, still is insufficient. 

Europe’s dollar deficit has been cut by 
almost 45 per cent, Mr. Hoffman points 
out, from 7.4 billion dollars two years 
ago to 4 billion dollars, the current an- 
nual rate. If his plans go through, he 
believes the dollar gap can be reduced 
to “manageable proportions” by the time 
the Marshall Plan ends in 1952. 

His problem, then, remains one of 
keeping his program going. But, however 
persuasive Mr. Hoffman’s salesmanship 
may be, he obviously is running into sales 
resistance, both in the U.S. and Europe, 
of a tough variety that he did not know 
in his automobile-showroom days. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs) 
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BUSINESS HAS CASH—AND CAUTION 


Signs Indicate Stability After Postwar Boom 


Business cash on hand is near a 
record high. But it doesn’t mean 
any big spending splurge into 
new ventures. 

American companies, holding 
40 billion dollars, are in a cau- 
tious mood. ‘endency is to save 
the money for a rainy day. 

But no bust is in sight now. 
Neither is another 1948 boom. 
Period ahead looks stable, pros- 
perous for U. S. business. 


American corporations, as a group, 
are rolling in money. In four postwar 
years they have invested 60 billion 
dollars in new plant and equipment; 
they have increased other assets by 
11 billion dollars; they have added 
21 billion dollars to reserves for de- 
preciation, and they still have 40 bil- 
lion dollars in cash and Government 
bonds on hand. 

Never before was the financial position 
of U.S. business so strong. It has on hand 
2.8 billion dollars more in cash and Gov- 
ernment securities than it had only one 
year ago. The cash and bonds held by 
manufacturing corporations exceed all 





U. S. Rubber Co. 


DIVIDEND CHECK ARRIVES 


... payments are conservative 
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their current liabilities, the ones due 
within a year. 

All corporations, as a group, hold $2.19 
of current assets—including cash, Govern- 
ment securities, inventories and accounts 
receivable—for every $1 of current lia- 
bilities. That is perhaps the highest ratio 
of all time. Many of the larger corpora- 
tions have cash alone that exceeds their 
current liabilities. 

Debt costs take only 8.5 cents out of 
each corporate dollar of profits, before 
taxes. Before the war, debt costs took 
31 cents of the profit dollar. 

Liquid position of U.S. business, 
and how that position has strengthened 
over the years, is shown by the chart on 
page 4]. Figures given here are for all 
corporations except banks and insurance 
companies. ; 

In 1929, during one of the greatest 
booms in U.S. history, corporations held 
10.9 billion dollars in liquid assets— 
cash and Government securities. 

In 1939, the year war broke out in 
Europe, corporations had 18 billion dol- 
lars in liquid assets on hand. 

In 1945, liquid assets hit a peak of 
42.8 billion. That reflected huge war- 
time savings toward postwar reconver- 
sion and improvement costs. 

In 1949, corporate holdings of cash 
and U.S. securities stood at 40.3 billion 
dollars. This is only 2.5, billion below the 
wartime high, yet corporations in the 
same period have expanded total assets 
by 71 billion dollars. 

In 20 vears, cash and Government se- 
curities in the hands of corporations have 
multiplied nearly four times. Current 
assets have more than doubled. But cur- 
rent liabilities are only about half again 
as large as in 1929. 

General Motors Corp. earned 656 mil- 
lion dollars, after taxes, in 1949. That 
was the biggest profit ever reported by 
a corporation. At the end of 1949, G.M. 
had 779 million dollars on hand in liquid 
assets. Current. assets totaled 1.7 billion 
dollars. Current liabilities were only 486 
millions. 

E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. re- 
ported that sales in 1949 exceeded a 
billion dollars for the first time. Net profit 
was 213 million. As the year ended, the 
company had $2.65 in liquid assets for 
every $1 of current liabilities. 

U.S. Steel Corp. reported 166 million 
dollars of profit in 1949. That was the 
highest in 20 vears, despite a six-week 


strike in late 1949. The company drey 
down its holdings of cash and U.S, ge. 
curities by 44 million dollars, but it sti 
had 400 million left at the end of the 
year. Current liabilities stood at 455 
million dollars. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., after a recor 
profit year, had 314 million dollars iy 
liquid assets at the end of 1949. Tha 
was 100 million dollars more than the 
total of its current liabilities. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. reported 
186 million in cash and bonds, against 
90 million in current liabilities. 

These examples fortify the general 
picture of prosperity and liquidity that 
is being enjoyed by U.S. business. There 
are exceptions to this bright picture. 
Some companies, especially smaller ones, 
are not so well fixed for cash. But busi- 
ness, on the whole, appears to be in the 
best financial health ever. 

Yet, in the attitude of business, there 
is not the feeling of buoyancy that one 
might expect on the basis of the bare 
figures. 

Caution, not the venturesome spirit 
that has characterized previous periods 
of prosperity, dominates business poli- 
cies. Investment in new plant and equip- 
ment is down sharply. Business, as a 
whole, is not much interested in draw- 
ing on its huge cash reserves to finance 
new expansion. Inventory buying is 





—Standard Oil Co. (N. 4. 
NEW PLANT GOES UP 
. . expansion is unprecedented 
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Cash and Government Securities 
Held by U.S. Corporations 


(Excluding Banks and Insurance Companies) 
























Source: Treasury Dept. & SEC 


cautious. Business living often is from 
hand to mouth. Dividend policies are 
conservative in relation to profits. This 
does not mean that business is pessi- 
mistic. Rather, the feeling is one of un- 
certainty. 

Labor costs of the future are hard to 
measure. Coal miners have set the pace 
for demands of auto workers, steelwork- 
ers, railroad workers and others. This in- 
volves both wages and pensions. Union 
demands are just one of the reasons why 
many companies have decided they must 
keep big cash reserves on hand. 

Replacement costs are high, and show 
little prospect of a major decline soon. 
On the average, it takes at least 50 per 
cent more to replace a given machine 
than the original machine cost before the 
war. That is why most companies have 
started laying aside part of their earn- 
ings to cover extra depreciation. 

Business uncertainty leads to conserva- 
tive management policies. Sewell L. 
Avery, chairman of the board of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., predicts a major 
slump. This is a gloomier view than is 
found among most corporation execu- 
tives. Nevertheless, memories of 1921 
and 1929 still affect business thinking. 

Government policies, too, worry busi- 
ness. There are widespread fears of higher 
taxes and more regulation. Actually, these 
fears may turn out to be exaggerated, yet 
they are important in shaping the attitude 
of business. 

Stock prices, despite recent advances, 
still do not offer any great inducement 
to many corporations to float new is- 
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sues. Bethlehem Steel offers an example 
of how stock prices have lagged behind 
business growth. Its assets, after deduct- 
ing liabilities, have a book value of $67 
per share. But the market value of the 
stock is only about $35. 

These factors help to explain why 
business, generally speaking, intends to 
play it safe, to keep itself in a highly 
liquid position against whatever new 
troubles may lie ahead. 

Where the money came from to 
build up the huge backlog of cash and 
Government bonds that corporations 
have on hand tells another part of the 
story of business’s current financial posi- 
tion. Of the 70.8 billion dollars that cor- 
porations have added to assets since the 
war, according to official figures: 

Stock sales produced only 5.1 billion 
dollars of the total. 

Borrowing accounted for 26.3 billion. 

Retained profits, money that corpor- 
ations plowed back out of earnings, were 
good for the remaining 39.4 billion. 

In other words, business's own earn- 
ings have paid the major part of the bill 
for its postwar expansion. Corporations, 
as a group, have retained 60 per cent of 
their after-tax profits in postwar years. 
Stockholders got 40 per cent. That re- 
versed the prewar ratio. 

All this emphasizes the point that 
U.S. business, despite a vast expansion 
and improvement program, has followed 
rather conservative financial _ policies 
during the greatest boom the country 
has ever seen. Debt is on a moderate 
scale. Improvements have emphasized 


efficiency and reduction in unit costs. 
Now industry is slowing down on capital 
investments, although business activity 
remains high and profits good. 

Implications of these facts are. im- 
portant to everybody in the country. 

A new boom, apparently, is not to be 
underwritten by any greatly accelerated 
program of business expansion. 

Stockholders as a rule, find that their 
relative positions as owners have been 
protected by management's conserva- 
tive policies. The typical stockholder’s 
equity has not been diluted by big 
flotations of new issues at prevailing 
low prices. As for the future, the huge 
backlog of liquid assets in corporate 
tills suggests that dividend policies can 
be kept fairly liberal, even in periods 
when earnings are not so good as they 
are now. 

Common stocks, by past standards, 
still appear to be moderately priced in 
relation to earnings and dividends. 

Liquid assets of corporations promise 
to keep growing. Capital outlays are off, 
but profits are holding: high. 

Prices of goods are likely to remain 
fairly stable. Many companies are in no 
position to pass on higher labor costs to 
the consumer. Also, productivity is ris- 
ing in some lines. That tends to hold 
down unit costs. 

The signs do not suggest any early 
bust. Neither do they suggest another 
boom of the 1948 variety. What appears 
more likely is a period of relative sta- 
bility—for business, for the consumer and 
for the. stockholder. 
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SINGLE KEY FOR FEDERAL PURSE 


All Spending Via One Bill Aims at Economy 


A single appropriation bill in 
place of a lot of smaller ones is 
being tried out to save time and 
money in U.S. spending. 

It won‘t mean a_ balanced 
budget, automatically. Congress 
may cut Government costs some- 
what, but not much. 

Idea is that one-shot appropri- 
ation gives Congress clearer view 
of where the money goes. It 
makes deficits easier to see. 


A brand-new device aimed at get- 
ting some economy in Government is 
about to be given a fling in Congress. 
This device is an omnibus appropria- 
tion bill, providing at one whack the 
money it will take to run a 40-billion- 
dollar Government during the fiscal 
year 1951, beginning next July 1. 

This one-package money measure, 
which probably will be the most volumi- 
nous bill ever offered to Congress, is 
being written by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. It is expected to be 





wanes from Black Star 
SENATOR BYRD 
After years of urging... 
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ready for House debate beginning late 
this month. 

One-shot appropriating has been 
adopted as a way of letting members of 
Congress see the Government’s whole 
spending program, all in a single bill. 
Theory is that this puts the House and 
Senate on a spot, and might make them 
hesitate to vote a spending total that 
exceeds the Treasury’s expected income. 

In past years, Congress has made its 
regular annual appropriations in 11 or 
12 separate bills, one for each of the 
Government's major programs. Some- 
times these bills have been passed with- 
out even a record vote. Doing the ap- 
propriating job in bits and pieces this 
way, few members of Congress can keep 
track of how spending bills are running 
in relation to Government revenue. 














—Crockett in the Washington Evening Star 


Whether single-shot appropriating ac- 
tually will save any money for the tax- 
payer remains to be seen. Some authori- 
ties, skeptical about the whole thing, 
believe it might lead to confusion, delay 
and logrolling. The public, therefore, 
needs to understand what is involved in 
this latest economy effort. 

Mechanics of the plan is simple. As 
before, appropriations will originate in 
the House. There, the Appropriations 
Committee has been divided into sub- 
committees to hold hearings on money 
needs for the various federal programs. 
However, instead of reporting separate 
bills for each of these programs, the sub- 
committees will submit recommenda- 
tions for inclusion in one master bill. 

Debate on the House floor probably 
will be limited to about a week. Then, 
after House passage, the whole proced- 
ure will be repeated in the Senate. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR McKELLAR 
. « « one-shot appropriations 


Senator Kenneth D. McKellar (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, has appointed sub- 
committees to handle the various sec- 
tions of the bill. How long it will take 
the Senate to pass the bill is anybody's 
guess. The Senate, unlike the House, does 
not limit debate. 

Finally, the bill goes to President 
Truman, who must accept or veto the 
whole thing. He cannot veto single items. 
For that reason, the Administration has 
some misgivings about the new appro 
priating plan. 

Foreign aid will be handled this year 
in a separate bill, because legislation 
clearing it has not yet been passed. 

On one side, it is argued that the 
single-appropriation plan is the only way 
open to Congress to get a firm grip once 
more on Government purse strings. This 
is the position of Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, chairman of 
a joint committee seeking ways to cut 
federal spending. Senator Byrd has been 
urging Congress for more than four 
years to make appropriations in am 
omnibus bill. 

In the past, appropriation bills have 
come one at a time over a period of 
months. Last year, for example, the 
House passed the first appropriation bill 
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THE figures that constitute the year-end statement of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society may seem over- 
whelming at first glance . . . but they readily come 
alive when considered in terms of the human values 
they portray. 


For the bigness of life insurance is not so much in the 
number of dollars cited as in the “force for good” 
which they represent. Equitable-life-insurance-dollars 
mean that Joe Winston of Akron will graduate from 
college next June... that Alice Regan, a young widow 
in Dallas, is able to make a real home for her children 
... that 69-year-old George Field of Bridgeport is 
self-supporting, and self-respecting. Multiply these 
people by many thousands and you have a picture 
of what life insurance accomplishes in promoting 
human welfare. 


At the same time, life insurance funds perform a double 
duty in the economic life of our nation. While they are 
providing protection, they are also financing homes, 
building factories, helping to improve railroads, par- 
ticipating in scores of industries—in short, contributing 
materially to the highest living standard known to 
mankind. 


Look beyond the figures in this annual report and you 
will see life insurance in action on many levels. But 
remember, it is the human level which is of greatest 


concern to us... for after all, only people count. 


GZ. yi et Prasident 





CONDENSED 


Resources 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Dominion of Canada obligations 

Public utility bonds 

Railroad obligations. . . 

Industrial obligations. . 

Other bonds ae 

Preferred and guaranteed stocks 

Common stocks 

Mortgages and Real Estate 

Residential and business 
mortgages 

Farm mortgages 

Residential and business 
properties 

Housing developments and other 
real estate purchased 


For a more detailed 
Statement of The Equitable 
Society's operations during 
1949, write for a copy of 
the President's Report to 
the Board of Directors. 
Home and branch office 

buildings eee ee ee 
Other Assets 


Interest and rentals accrued 
ond other assets 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


U. S. Government obligations .$ 776,988,507 (14.8) 
270,576,208 ( 5.1) 
671,974,696 (12.8) in force 
480,003,566 ( 9.1) 

1,633,663,952 (31.0) 
158,635,069 ( 3.0) 

57,513,967 ( 1.1) 
7,258,157 ( 0.1) 


657,176,355 (12.5) Premiums paid in advance by 
122,447,952 ( 2.3) 


7,442,392 ( 0.1) 


for investment ee 110,776,853 ( 2.1) 


10,846,336 ( 0.2) 


Cash : beteeeeee 92,604,234 ( 1.8) terest ond other obligations. .. 6,883,896 ( 0.1) 
Loans to policyholders Pe 133,474,786 ( 2.5) ‘ 
Premiums in process of collection. 38,085,589 ( 0.7) 


39,820,549 (| 0.8) 
TOTAL én : $5,269,289,168 (100) TOTAL 
*including $4,711,208 on deposit with public authorities. 


In accordance with requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, and all other bonds and stocks are 
valued at the market quotations on December 31, 1949 as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 


as of 
December 31, 1949 
Per Obligations Per 
Cent Policyholders’ Funds Cent 


To cover future payments under 

insurance and annuity contracts 
ead ....$4,327,175,473 (82.2) 
Held on deposit for policyholders 

and beneficiaries a ; 
Dividends and annuities left 

on deposit with The Society 

ot interest ase 
Policy claims in process 

of payment 


306,424,344 ( 5.8) 


115,149,568 ( 2.2) 
23,935,298 ( 0.4) 

policyholders 85,297,962 ( 1.6) 

Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders 

Allotted as dividends for 
distribution during 1950 


5,303,863 ( 0.1) 
68,400,541 ( 1.3) 
Other Liabilities 


Taxes—federal, state and other 
Expenses accrued, unearned in- 


8,285,000 ( 0.2) 


Surplus Funds 
322,433,223 ( 6.1) 
$5,269,289,168 (100) 


To cover all contingencies. . 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 




















do business 
in New Vork 


State! 


The value of exports and im- 
ports shipped by vessels through 
the ports of New York State 
equals the total dollar value ot 
water-borne shipments handled 
by all other ports in the country! 
For other facts, write: New York 
State Dept.of Commerce, Room 
248, 112 State St., Albany 7,N.¥ 














HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT 


SOURCES 


,ours todayin 
the New 1950 


treasury of 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
*‘New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
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Finance Week 





on March 2 and the last on June 2. The 
Senate passed the first one May 11 and 
the last one August 29. President Tru- 
man signed the first bill on June 22 and 
the last one on October 29. That is why 
Senator Byrd and others argue that few 
can keep track of the appropriation total. 

Hereafter, the spending total will be 
in the omnibus bill for all to see. The 
final vote on that bill will be a direct 
vote on whether the Government is to 
spend more than its income in the new 
fiscal year. The advantage of such a di- 
rect vote has been stated in these words 
by Representative Clarence Cannon 
(Dem.), of Missouri, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee: 

“In the fierce light of publicity which 
will be concentrated on that final vote, 
there will be no escape from responsibil- 
ity. A clear, unequivocal record must be 
made. And public opinion will do the 
rest.” 

On the other side, there are those 
who believe the single appropriation 
bill may invite trouble. 

Delay in getting appropriations cleared 
has been cited as one possibility. Point 
is that all appropriations, including the 
small ones that would go through as a 
matter of routine if handled separately, 
may be held up while Congress wrangles 
over such big, controversial programs as 
foreign aid and military spending. 

Last year, when appropriations were 
handled in 11 separate bills, only five, 
representing less than 20 per cent of the 
appropriation total, were passed before 
the new fiscal year began on July 1. 

Now, with a single bill, some members 
of Congress fear that none of the federal 
agencies will get their appropriations by 
the time the fiscal year 1951 begins next 
July 1. Some are warning that the gmni- 
bus bill will be caught in Congress’s 
rush to adjourn next July. Hasty consid- 
eration could defeat one of the purposes 
of the omnibus bill. 

A veto by President Truman, coming 
after the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, might bog down the whole opera- 
tion of Government, since every agency 
would be affected. If the President were 
to decide, for this reason, that he could 
not afford to veto an omnibus appropria- 
tion bill, he would sacrifice an important 
part of his authority over federal spend- 
ing. Frank Pace, Jr., Mr. Truman’s Budg- 
et Director, favors the idea of a single 
money bill, but he insists the President 
should be given authority to veto single 
items. Whether such authority would be 
constitutional is a matter of argument. 

Logrolling, in the opinion of some op- 
ponents of the scheme, might be encour- 
aged. Appropriations for the Agriculture 
Department and the Interior Depart- 
ment, for example, will be in the same 
bill. It is being argued that this will 


a, 


make it easier for representatives 
Southern cotton States to trade votes q 
appropriations with representatives ¢ 
Western reclamation States. 

A balanced budget is not yet in th, 
cards. The omnibus appropriation pj 
soon to be offered by Mr. Cannon’s Com, 
mittee is not likely to cut much mop 
than 2 billion dollars off the spending 
total proposed by President Trumap, 
That still would leave a deficit in the 
new fiscal year, assuming no tax cuts, of 
around 3 billion dollars. 

On preliminary votes in the Committee, 
about 1.2 billion dollars is reported tp 
have been knocked out of items for which 
Mr. Truman asi.ed 30.3 billions. Biggest 
cut was in appropriations for the Qoy. 
ernment’s independent offices. Money 
for the armed forces was cut only 189 
million dollars, out of a requested 13 
billions. There have been some redyc- 
tions in all appropriations tentatively 
voted on so far. ' 

Furthermore, the omnibus bill will not 
necessarily end the appropriations for 
fiscal 1951. It does not remove the possi- 
bility of Congress’s voting additional 
funds through deficiency bills during the 
course of the year. Almost invariably, 
there have been such bills in past years. 

Thus, the single appropriation bill 
holds no magic formula for ending the 
Government’s financial troubles. About 
the most anybody expects is that it will 
make Congress more conscious of those 
troubles. 





> Deposit-insurance limit is likely to 
be doubled, from $5,000 to $10,000. A 
bill to do that has been passed by the 
Senate, and now awaits action by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit. 
tee. The same bill would authorize the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to re 
fund to insured banks 60 per cent of the 
amount left out of their annual assess 
ments after FDIC’s operating costs and 
any insurance losses are paid. The meas- 
ure is given a good chance of House ap- 
proval, as the most controversial features 
were knocked out by the Senate. 


> Poland has withdrawn from the In- 
ternational Bank and Monetary Fund, 
charging that these agencies were mere 
instruments of the U.S. Government. 
Czechoslovakia is expected to pull out 
soon. Poland’s action is taken by some 
U.S. authorities as another indication 
that Russia is trying to set up a ruble 
bloc, with Moscow in control. Principal 
complaint made by Poland was that the 
Bank would not grant her a loan. Some 
bank officials did consider her a good 
economic risk. However, they feared 
the reaction of the U.S. money market, 









where the Bank must sell its bonds. 
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aie Business conditions continue to display marked stability at a high level. 





Truman, Steel industry is recovering rapidly from the coal strike. Steel orders 
t in the promise to keep mills operating near capacity well beyond the middle of 1950. 
Cuts, of Construction industry gives every sign of reaching a new peak this year. 
Building activity now is at a record high level for this season of the year. 











aie Automobile factories are breaking production records. Output would be at a 
rt which new peak if Chrysler were operating. Auto sales continue to hold up. 

Biggest These industries are bellwether industries. When each is active, over-all 

pa business volume is high. They appear certain to continue active until mid-year. 
nly 189 After that, demand for building and for autos may slow. A slowdown in the second 


sted 13 half of 1950, if it comes, promises to be moderate, not sharp. 














reduc- 

tatively Money flow provides another sign of strong support for business volume. 
will not Personal income is in a rising trend. That means high purchasing power. 
ms for Individual incomes in January reached a rate of 218.4 billion dollars a 

© Dossi- year, a record, but the total was swollen by veterans' insurance refunds. 

ditional Refunds, however, provide additional spending money for the population. 

ing the Even without refunds, personal-income rate was a billion dollars higher in 
_ January than in December. And it's expected to rise in the months ahead. 

n bil Corporations are fairly loaded with cash. For details see page 40. 

ng the The strong cash position of individuals and corporations is a virtual guar- 
About antee against any significant setback in the near future. Volume of cash, in 
ps fact, could touch off an inflation. But there is no sign of that, either. 


Caution is the dominant note in both business and personal planning. 
Business expansion is considerably below the peak reached in 1948 and is 
ely to running 14 per cent below a year ago. No sudden upsurge is indicated. 


























sy Inventory buying is conservative, seldom for more than 60 days ahead. 

~ Personal spending, while high, is not rising very much. People seem to be 

mmit- as cautious as business firms. They are buying autos and television sets, home 

ze the appliances and furniture. But they are not spending as much for clothing. 

ra There are few signs of unguarded optimism. Businessmen are uncertain about 

eas taxes, about the wage level, about strikes. Individuals appear to be affected 

s and with the same uncertainty about the future course of events. Caution promises 

meas- to keep total spending from rising, but is unlikely to send it down. 

se ap- 

—_ Housing legislation before Congress reflects the same attitude of caution. 
Housing co-operatives get no special Government financial aid in a bill 

e In- passed by the Senate. Odds are that House will not restore this provision. 

‘und, A special bank to finance co-operatives at easy rates was the heart of the 

—_ Administration bill to promote housing for so-called middle-income families. 

- Creation of that bank was voted down decisively in a Senate test. 

some Behind the Senate action is a growing opinion that the building industry, 

ation now operating at close to capacity, needs no further inducements. This view got 

7 Federal Reserve support. That agency said the measure was inflationary. 

cipa 

= The Senate bill also tightens mortgage credit provided for apartments. 

good Mortgage guarantee of 90 per cent of apartment cost is to lapse. 

ared New guarantee is limited to 85 per cent of the first $7,000 value of an 

rket, 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~--(Continued)_ 


apartment unit, plus 70 per cent on the value between $7,000 and $10,000. 
Mortgage limit of $8,050 per apartment unit also is imposed in the bill. 
Effect of these new provisions will be that apartment builders will have to 

put up more of their own money for their developments. It's a reflection of a 

growing official belief that apartment building may have been overemphasized, 





Construction of apartment houses, in fact, was primarily responsible for 
the building boom of last year. Increase in apartment building over 1948 was 
40 per cent. Increase for city single-family homes was only 5 per cent. Housing 
officials fear that too many high-rent units have been built. They hope that 
lower guarantees will promote construction of more low-rent structures. 


Housing bill contains these other provisions for mortgage aids: 
Established insurance program gets 1.75 billion dollars. 
Low-cost homes get 500 millions to insure under 95 per cent guarantee. 
Colleges get 300 millions to provide houses for students and faculties. 
Veterans get 150 millions for direct loans if they can't borrow elsewhere, 
Apartment projects already applied for under the 90 per cent guarantee 
program get 400 millions additional funds so Government can wind program up. 
In general, the housing program returns to the prewar insurance pattern, 
Main provisions of the Senate bill are likely to stay in the final law., 











Tax outlook, as it affects businessmen, is becoming a bit clearer. 
Corporation taxes are not likely to rise despite poor budget prospects. 
Estate and gift taxes are not expected to be increased, either. 
Depletion allowances for oil and mining industry are likely to stay put. 
Congress probably will side-step this issue by ordering a special study of it. 
Excise cutting is certain to go further than the Administration wants. 
Loophole closing probably will be on a smaller scale than Treasury urges. 
Congress definitely is cool toward any move to increase the tax burden. 
Even "Fair Deal" Democrats shy from supporting Mr. Truman's tax program. 




















A new method of collecting taxes on dividends is gaining favor, however. 
Withholding principle may be applied to corporation-dividend payments. 
Corporations, under this plan, would be required to deduct at least part of 
the income tax due on dividends. A 10 per cent deduction is suggested. 
Stockholders then would get their dividends, minus a 10 per cent tax. They 
would be allowed to take the tax as a deduction on their own returns. 
One reason why this plan is winning favor is that tax experts say there is 
a wide gap between dividends paid out and dividends reported for income tax. 
The suspicion is that many people simply don't report dividends to the Treasury. 
Withholding tax on dividends would collect some of that money. Estimate 
is that 150 million dollars could be gained by taxing dividends at the source. 

















Basing-point bill moves a step nearer enactment with House approval. 
Chances are better than ever that the Senate will follow the House lead. 

Uniform pricing at various shipping points becomes legal under the bill, 
provided that sellers do not act together to agree on a fixed price. 

Freight absorption also is allowed when sellers act to meet competition. 

Basing-point pricing has been important to the steel, cement and sugar 
industries, among others. But there's still a chance of a presidential veto. 











Steel industry probably is to get more investigation by Congress. 

Study to determine whether Congress should limit the volume of business any 
one steel company can control is suggested by Senator Taft, of Ohio. 

Price supervision is suggested in a report authored by Senator O'Mahoney, 
of Wyoming. Senator Taft objects to the conclusions. 

Prospect of any early action on steel by Congress is quite remote. 
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: - - AND A HAPPY MAN 

“Meet John Jones. He’s been with us twenty years.” 

Say no more. As a manufacturer, you know imme- 
diately that ‘John Jones” is a sound employee — a man 
who has stayed on the job, who has justified his 
employer’s investment in him by building a backlog 
of indispensable experience, and who pays off in skill 

ps -p ene and dependability. 

You'll find the “John Joneses” your business needs 
in the Land of Plenty. Here are bright, modern 
communities. Friendly places where a man and his 
buddy can spend Saturday afternoons casting for bass 

: , ‘ or in the field with a favorite bird dog . . . where he 
For confidential details concerning plant 
sites in The Land of Plenty, address the Industrial can have his own garden, enjoy his church, send his 
» 
| and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-304, children to good schools — where he can be happy. 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. ded healthful ae 
; , an, uncrow rosperous, healthful c : 
This department has a half-century of experience Clean, uncrowded, prosperous, eatin 
in helping manufacturers find suitable plant . . . ina land of great scenic beauty. Give a man these 


ae See Ihe, Lage of Peenty =~ “tee: nim. great things and he’s likely to say “This is where I want to 


states served by the Norfolk and Western— 


_ 9 Piss 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, live. Then, you've found a contented man... a 


Maryland and Kentucky. willing worker with the stability and staybility which 
mean smoother operation of your plant through 


the years. 


ys, 
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AUTO UNION YIELDS ON PENSIONS 


Ford Settlement Eases Threat of More Strikes 


Pension issues are fading as a 
strike threat in the auto industry. 
United Auto Workers, by yielding 
at Ford, may have paved the 
way for pension agreement with 
Chrysler. 

Trust-fund problems cleared up 
at Ford had threatened to make 
trouble for rest of industry. Pros- 
pects now are brighter for Gen- 
eral Motors and others to settle 
without strikes. 


Signs of a break are appearing in 
the auto industry's long dispute over 
pensions. The strike of Chrysler work- 
ers is not necessarily to be followed by 
a strike at General Motors and other 
companies in the industry. The Auto 
Workers Union is showing a sudden 
willingness to compromise some issues 
that have been troublesome. 

The union last week backed away 
from one of the key issues that had been 
in dispute with the Ford Motor Co. since 
a pension agreement was signed with 
Ford last September. It dropped its claim 
that the agreement required Ford to pay 
8% cents per man-hour into the pension 
fund during the life of the five-vear pen- 
sion agreement. 

The union also gave up any right to a 
voice in investing the trust fund or in 
handling other problems in connection 
with financing pensions. 

Both of these concessions led to specu- 
lation in the industry that settlement of 
the Chrysler strike might be made easier. 
Chrysler opposed the union’s demand 
that it set up a funded pension plan, 
financed by payments of so much per 
man-hour, insisting that it was able to 
pay pensions out of income. Chrysler 
also refused to give the union a voice in 
administration of the pension program. 

A Nash settlement worked out last 
week, on the other hand, was hailed by 
the union as the kind it had been de- 
manding of Chrysler. This settlement 
provides for pensions and other benefits 
costing an estimated 10 cents an hour 
and a trust fund, with the union getting 
a voice in operating the fund. Nash will 
pay 7 cents per man-hour into the pen- 
sion fund, will contribute 2.6 cents an 


48 


hour to the insurance program, and will 
set aside .4 cent for administrative costs. 
Workers will contribute to the insurance 
program. 

Effect of the Ford settlement probably 
overshadowed the agreement at Nash, 
however. Inability to work out details of 
the Ford pension program had slowed up 
efforts to settle the long Chrysler strike. 

Government mediators moved into the 
Chrysler dispute late last week, obvi- 
ously with the expectation that the time 
for compromise had arrived. Earlier nego- 
tiatons between Chrysler and officials of 
the United Auto Workers had dragged 
on without any signs of retreat by either 
side. Before the strike, Chrysler had of- 
fered pensions of $100 a month, includ- 
ing Social Security, for workers retiring 
at age of 65, with 25 years of service. 

The union countered with a demand 
that Chrysler pay at least 6 cents an hour 
into a pension fund, although it offered 
an alternative of a flat 10-cent pay raise. 
Insurance worth 4 cents an hour was to 


be coupled with a 6-cent pension pay- 
ment under the union’s proposal. ; 

Chrysler refused from the start of ne. 
gotiations to make cents-per-hour pay. 
ments into a fund. It also demanded the 
sole right to finance pensions withoy 
sharing responsibility with the union 
UAW President Walter Reuther, meap. 
while, contended in his negotiations with 
Chrysler that he had won a cents-per. 
hour agreement at Ford, as well as , 
voice in managing the fund. But terms 
of the Ford agreement, as announced 
last week, showed that he had yielded 
on these points. 

At Ford, the pension contract now is 
interpreted as follows: 

Trust-fund payments, on a cents-per- 
hour basis, are not called for. 

Administration of the fund, so far as 
investing the money is concerned, is 
solely in the hands of the company. Bene- 
fit payments, however, will be admin. 
istered by a joint board of three company 
and three union representatives. 
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STRIKE-BOUND CHRYSLER PLANT 
The Ford settlement changed the picture 
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Financing ot the fund is left entirely 
to the company. It agreed to provide 
the union with annual reports by actu- 
aries showing that payments into the 
fynd will build up a reserve large enough 
to meet credits earned by the workers. 
Payments may be made over a pe- 
riod of 30 years, or the company may 
elect to make payments that will finance 
grvice credits over a shorter period. 
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An important issue at Ford has been 
whether the company or the union would 
benefit if Congress increases Social Se- 
curity pensions. Such an increase would 
lower the cost of the private pensions un- 
der the Ford agreement, since Social Se- 
curity benefits are included in the $100 
total. UAW declared earlier that larger 
federal benefits would bring a surplus in 
the Ford trust fund and that the union 
then could demand bigger pensions 
when its five-year agreement expires. 

This issue apparently was settled in 
the company’s favor, and thus served to 
narrow UAW’s demands upon Chrysler. 
The Ford settlement offset, somewhat, 
UAW claims of a trend toward cents-per- 
hour pension agreements. UAW con- 
tended that the trend was indicated by 
its agreement with Nash, and _ similar 
settlements previously made with Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. and several auto-parts plants. 

But the auto industry was looking 
more to the Ford plan than to the Nash 
plan to narrow the issues for companies 
that have vet to settle with the union. 
In failing to get all it asked from Ford, 
the union is expected to be more willing 

to compromise when contract talks get 
under way with General Motors in April. 


TOP-UNION MERGER 
NOT NOW IN SIGHT 


John L. Lewis, bv his latest moves, is 
reviving talk of a merger of labor unions 
into one big organization. The first step, 
proposed by Mr. Lewis, would be for the 
AFL, the CIO, the Mine Workers and 
other unions to set up a joint defense 
fund for mutual aid against employers. 
The next step, implied though not men- 














tioned by Mr. Lewis, would be for the 
man at the top of this organization to 
gain control of the labor movement. 
Hints are appearing that Mr. Lewis 
would like to take the miners back into 
the CIO, which he founded. It is argued 
that he would try to use his latest victory 
in coal to push himself to the top of that 
organization. Eventually, if his plans 
succeeded, he might be able to bring the 
AFL and CIO together under one tent. 
There are many reasons, however, why 
Mr. Lewis’s idea is not likely to succeed. 
Other labor leaders, always suspicious of 
his motives, show no enthusiasm. Rank- 
and-file union members are not clamoring 
for Mr. Lewis to lead them. To reach the 
top of such a powerful labor combina- 
tion, Mr. Lewis would have to push aside 
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Imagine a solid trainload of 
dollar bills, and you'll have a picture 
of how much a billion dollars is. 

Now imagine 9 such trainloads 
of money, and you will have a pic- 
ture of how much railroads saved 
last year as compared with what it 
would have cost to handle 1949 
traffic, at present wage and price 
levels, had railroads operated at their 
1921 level of efficiency. And you 
—the people of the United States— 
have received the benefit of these 
savings in rates much lower than 
they would otherwise have had 
to be. 

Compared with even so recent a 
year as 1939, the saving through 
greater efficiency is more than 2% 
billion dollars a year. 

Ninety per cent of the cost of 
producing rail service is in man 
power and materials—and in 1949 
the railroads paid $2.25 for the 
same units of man power and mate- 
rials which in 1921 cost only $1.00. 
But even with such increases, rail- 





roads produced freight and passen- 
ger service in 1949 for charges 
which averaged only 3 per cent 
higher than in 1921. 

The big reason for these great 
gains in efficiency is the investment 
since 1921, of 17 billion dollars for 
such new railroad “tools” as Diesel 
locomotives and centralized _traf- 
fic control, which were unknown in 
1921, as well as for improved tracks 
and terminals and signal systems, 
new and better cars, and for im- 
proved maintenance and repair fa- 
cilities. 

Each of these improvements re- 
sulted in savings which were cumu- 
lative year after year, and led in 
turn to other improvements. Each 
gave the public better service, and 
each helped to keep charges for 
railroad transportation down. 

The same skill, ingenuity and de- 
termination which saved these bil- 
lions are still at work on the rail- 
roads, striving to provide better 
service with greater efficiency. 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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ClO‘S MURRAY TOOK HIS PLACE 
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THEY SAW HIM GO 


Labor leaders think the price of getting along with John Lewis is too high 


many entrenched union leaders who are 
ready to fight to hold their jobs. 

The CIO, weakened by the loss of 
some left-wing unions, is the logical 
place for Mr. Lewis to turn if he wants 
to affiliate with one of the two big or- 
ganizations. The per capita tax from a 
union with 500,000 members would more 
than offset loss of income from the left- 
wingers. Yet there is no reason to believe 
that CIO President Philip Murray is any 
more anxious to welcome Mr. Lewis back 
into the fold than he has been at any time 
since he succeeded the miners’ leader as 
head of the CIO. Mr. Murray, in fact, 
quickly rejected Mr. Lewis’s proposal for 
a mutual-aid pact among millions of 
union members for a “common defense.” 

The record of Mr. Lewis’s relations 
with the CIO and the AFL, while he was 
affiliated with them, works against him. 

In the AFL, back in 1935, Mr. Lewis 
was outvoted when he tried to change 
AFL unions from craft organizations to 
industry-wide unions. The heat gener- 
ated by this issue resulted in a fist fight 
between Mr. Lewis and William L. 
Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters 
Union. Mr. Lewis, rebuffed by the AFL, 
went on from there to form the CIO. 

In the CIO, Mr. Lewis was in full 
control for a few years, but he split with 
Mr. Murray and other officers of the 
union, over the political campaign of 
1940. The Murray faction supported re- 
election of President Roosevelt, while 
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Mr. Lewis gave his support to Wendell 
Willkie. As a result of this dispute, Mr. 
Lewis gave up the CIO presidency to 
Mr. Murray, and later withdrew from 
the CIO in a dispute over policieS. 

Back in the AFL, to which he returned 
a few years later, Mr. Lewis again found 
himself in a minority. AFL officials made 
room for him on their top executive 
council, hoping that Mr. Lewis was 
tamed and would be more co-operative. 
When Mr. Lewis was outvoted on a 
question of political action, he dropped 
out of the organization and again went 
his way alone. 

All of this has convinced CIO and AFL 
leaders that the price of getting along 
with Mr. Lewis comes too high. 

Workers outside of the coal mines 
have had a chance for many years to 
join a Lewis-controlled union, but com- 
paratively few have accepted. Mr. Lewis’s 
District 50 is open to workers in any in- 
dustry. It claims a membership of 200.,- 
000, a figure that is disputed by other 
unions, but it has had little success in lur- 
ing workers away from the AFL and the 
CIO. Despite the miners’ recent wage in- 
crease, there is no sign of a rank-and-file 
demand for Mr. Lewis to take over the 
leadership of all labor. 

Mr. Lewis‘s methods are not popular 
with workers generally. Workers are im- 
pressed by the gains he has made for 
the miners, and are willing to accept 
these gains as a pattern for their own 





union leaders to follow. Yet they do not 
like the miners’ record of strikes, the 
weeks and months they sometimes must 
go without income. They have watched 
the coal market being lost to other fuels 
as the result of strikes, and know that this 
eventually means fewer jobs in the 
mines. No other union leader dares to 
keep his men on strike as much of the 
time as Mr. Lewis. 

The average worker finds Mr. Lewis 
too conservative in politics and too radical 
in his strike tactics. The miners’ leader is 
a Republican, although by no means a 
regular one, whereas most union men 
these days are Democrats. Like the lead- 
ers of the CIO and the AFL, the workers 
are not willing to pay the price of leader- 
ship by Mr. Lewis. 

On wage and political issues, rival 
labor unions are beginning to co-ordinate 
their policies. 

In oil, ClO, AFL and independent 
unions have formed a policy council to 
co-ordinate pension negotiations with 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

In meat packing, CIO and AFL 
unions worked together last year in con- 
tract negotiations. Previously, settlements 
made by one union sometimes were 
forced on the other. 

In the political field, AFL and ClO 
are working closely together in a number 
of State and local campaigns, despite 
opposition from the AFL’s top command 
to co-operating with the CIO. 
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But that is about as far as the co- 
operation goes. Formal merger of the big 
jabor organizations still is a long way off. 
There are too many union jobs at stake, 
foo many jurisdictional problems and too 
many personal rivalries. 


PAY TREND UPWARD 
IN NEW CONTRACTS 


Trend in wages in this country still is 
upward. Pensions get the headlines, but 
many employers are granting pay in- 
creases of from 5 to 7 cents an hour. 

A survey of recently signed labor con- 
tracts shows only a third have made no 
provision for wage increases. Pensions 
and insurance benefits have been granted 
in about a third of the settlements, some- 
times along with pay raises. 

Some of the agreements were signed 
before the coal settlement that brought 
increases of 9 cents an hour for John L. 
Lewis's miners, plus an increase of 10 
cents a ton for the miners’ welfare fund. 
Hence the coal agreement had no effect 

on many raises granted in other indus- 
tries. _Its effect, however, is expected to 
be felt from now on. 

Recent settlements point the trend. 

In steel, a contract signed by the 
American Can Co. and CIO Steelworkers 
gave a 5-cents-an-hour raise on top of 
pensions of $100 a month, including So- 
cial Security. The agreement covers 15,- 
000 workers in 28 plants. 

In chemicals, the Hercules Powder 
Co. agreed to a raise of 6 cents an hour, 
along with welfare benefits estimated at 
from 4 to 7 cents an hour in an agreement 
with the AFL Chemical Workers. 

In electrical equipment, the AFL 
Electrical Workers won a company-fi- 
nanced welfare program from General 
Cable Corp. Benefits include life insur- 
ance of $1,000; disability benefits of 
$30 a week for a maximum of 26 weeks; 
hospital benefits of $8 a day for 31 davs; 
$80 for hospital extras; $150 surgical 
benefits, and maternity benefits. Fam- 
ilies of the workers are included is hos- 
pital benefits. 

In textiles, a raise of 3 cents an hour 
went to about 3,000 members of District 
30, United Mine Workers, in a Celanese 
Corp. of America plant. 

In food packing, wage increases av- 
eraging 15 cents an hour were won by the 
Food and Tobacco Workers Union for 
about 8,000 workers in the California 
and Arizona fruit and vegetable-packing 
industry. 

In transportation, a raise of 6 cents 
an hour was granted by Manhattan-West- 
wood Lines to CIO Transport Workers. 
This union also gained a 6-cent raise for 
drivers and 5 cents for mechanics from 
two lines in Paterson, N. J. 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CAN, as an employer, make 
sure of the legality of any time-off 
or prepayment plans that you adopt in 
an effort to comply with the Wage-Hour 
Act. Employers who devise such plans to 
maintain constant earnings for employes 
whose hours of work fluctuate from week 
to week are invited to submit plans to 
the Wage-Hour Division for review. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get addi- 
tional consideration on a Govern- 
ment contract as a result of additional 
expenses to which you are put by any 
public and general act of Government. 
The Comptroller General points out that 
the United States, as a contractor, is not 
liable for obstructing performance of a 
particular contract by its public and gen- 
eral acts as a sovereign. 
* * * 
YOU CANNOT withdraw a claimed 
tax deduction for a war loss by 
filing an amended return several years 
later. A federal court holds that a tax- 
payer, having elected to avail himself of 
the war-loss provisions of tax law, could 
not thereafter withdraw the election. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take a hand in develop- 

ing new trade-practice rules for 
the grocery industry. Federal Trade 
Commission sounds a call to the industry 
for suggestions for the proposed rules, to 
be submitted in advance of the Commis- 
sion’s April 11 meeting with the industry. 


YOU CANNOT safely ignore an or- 

der of the Office of International 
Trade suspending your use of export 
licenses. In the first case involving crim- 
inal prosecution for violation of such an 
order, a federal court convicts an ex- 
porter for shipments abroad under a 
general license that he had been pro- 
hibited from using for one year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, de- 

pend upon a last-minute statement 
to your employes to clear yourself of 
liability for statements made to influence 
an employe election. The Labor Rela- 
tions Board sets aside an election lost by 
a union after the employer threatened to 
close his store if the union won and at- 
tempted to bribe employes to vote 


—! 








against the union, even though the em. 
ployer issued a statement just before the 
election assuring employes of their right 
to vote as they chose. 


* * * 


YOU CAN compete for Government 

procurement contracis—military 
and _ civilian—under a new combined. 
information program just announced by 
the Departments of Commerce and De. 
fense and the General Services Adminis. 
tration. Under the plan, quick synopses 
will be made of invitations for bids ap- 
proved by Defense Department units and 
purchases planned by Federal Supply 
Service of GSA. These will be trans. 
mitted rapidly to the 14 Commerce field 
offices and to some 135 other Gover. 
ment field offices where businessmen will 
have direct access to the data. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid the 

gift tax simply by getting back the 
gift. A federal court holds that a gift 
made to avoid estate taxes is uncondi- 
tional and a gift tax is properly imposed, 
even though the recipients reconveyed 
the property to the original donor after 
he learned that his gift had not enabled 
him to avoid the estate tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, with reasonable safety, 

discharge an employe for making 
false and derogatory statements about 
you ‘before a union meeting. A federal 
court, reversing its own earlier ruling, 
holds that discharge of an employe un- 
der such circumstances is not an unfair 
labor practice, regardless of whether the 
employe did or did not know his state- 
ment was false. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ignore a union- 
security clause simply because it is 
not in a particular form. A federal court 
holds a security clause valid and binding 
when both company and union under- 
stood it to be a “closed shop” and had so 
administered it, although the language 
of the contract clause was not clear. 


* * * 
YOU CAN now make small-size 
camelback for retreading tires with- 
out using synthetic rubber. The Office 
of Domestic Commerce amends its orders 
in this respect. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons 7 space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, wi 





l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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rota >> Growing prospect of inflation is beginning to worry the British..... 

ynopses British Government controls seem to be wearing thin. 

id. Controls over Government expenditures are not working well. 

Supply Restraints on wages are strongly opposed by powerful labor unions. 

By Restraints on dividend payments are flouted by some companies. 

>overn- Prices are obviously headed higher. People are saving less, spending more. 

en will In short, Government planning is going askew. In its precarious political 
situation, the Attlee Government can't take strong deflationary measures, can't 

id the risk large-scale unemployment, can't put on big new taxes, can't cut social 

ck the services. It can just watch the inflation storm now blowing up. , 

a gift 

condi- >> One way for the British Government to combat inflation would be to spend 

~~ much less than it takes in. But what's happening? 

- after A small budget surplus will be shown for the year ending April l. And, for 

abled the new fiscal year, another small surplus is all that can be expected. 

Last autumn, Government departments were told to slice their expenses by 
ofa 5 per cent. Instead, they are asking for 5 per cent more in the new budget. 
aking National Health Service was originally expected to cost 728 million dollars 
— this fiscal year. Actually, it is costing a billion. And it will cost even 
aling more in the year starting April 1. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
e un- Exchequer, now sternly warns the rising trend in health outlays must stop. 

— He's been stern before, but health expenses still rose. 
state- Defense expenditures are due to rise some more. 

Food subsidies, supposed to have reached their limit, can't be cut. 

Real cutbacks in Government spending are not in the offing. 
ion- 
fei >> Meanwhile, price trends in Britain are pointing upward..... 
ding Cost of living is on the edge of a rise. 
pes Prices of imports are up 12 per cent since devaluation last September. 
lage Wholesale prices are up 6.3 per cent in the same period. 

Retail prices have only inched up as yet. But clearly the time is coming. 

Food prices will rise, since food subsidies are already at the ceiling. 

% Clothing obviously is to take a big jump in price. Wool prices are up 60 
ve per cent since devaluation. Cotton also is much more expensive. 
lers Basic raw materials, such as rubber, are moving up in price. 
All signs point in the same direction. The squeeze is coming. 
Z >> British labor unions see what's ahead for prices. The Labor Government 
RLD 
ial. (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


finds its control over union action fading. 

Labor unions want their head. They want their old bargaining power back, 

Voluntary wage freeze will melt rapidly as retail prices rise. 

Powerful unions, with large memberships, are clamoring for higher wages, 

Right to bargain with employers and to strike, given up by many unions dur- 
ing recent critical years, is now to be assumed again. 

Bigger dividends being paid by some companies, despite the gentlemen's 
agreement to limit dividends, rile the unions. They call for Government curbs 
on profits. Attlee Government is in no position to clamp down on business now. 
So wages will go higher, one way or another. 




















>> Rising prices of materials and prospects of rising wages spell trouble for 
British exporters. Prices of their products will have to go up too. 

Selling overseas, eSpecially in the U.S., is hard enough as it is. British 
exports to the U.S. have been in a steady decline ever since November. In Feb- 
ruary they were 23 per cent below the November level. This in a period when 
internal prices in Britain were just starting to rise. 

Full price Britain must pay for devaluing the pound is still to show up in 
exports. Devaluation has put up prices of important materials and foods im- 
ported from the dollar area. Production costs and price tags will be affected. 

Only way to make devaluation pay real dividends in exports was to keep the 
lid on home costs. Now, to thoughtful Britons, it looks as though the chances 
of doing that are getting slimmer all the time. 





>> The U.S. is not slamming the door on trade with Communist China. Trade 
there may be--but on U.S. terms. 

Americans can buy Chinese goods and sell goods to China within certain lin- 
its. Americans obviously won't be allowed to sell products that could be used 
to harm the U.S. Definitions of what could be harmful will be flexible. Export 
licenses are now required on about 1,200 categories of goods, including heavy 
industrial machinery, alloy metals, industrial chemicals. 

General rule seems to be this: Exports will be allowed of anything clearly 
for use within the Chinese civilian economy. Such would be food, cotton, many 
types of machinery parts, agricultural equipment, fertilizer. But things like 
oil products, if ordered in unusually large quantities, might be barred. General 
idea is to prevent: (1) building Communist China's own war potential and (2) 
transshipment of American goods elsewhere in the Russian sphere. 

Japanese exports to China will be subject to much the same rules. But the 
U.S. occupation authorities will have considerable leeway. They will probably 
be lenient. Japan needs China badly as an export market for electrical, trans- 
portation and communications equipment. 











>> Soviet Russia appears already to have moved in on Chinese trade. 
Hog bristles, important for brushes, have been a major Chinese export. 
China, in fact, enjoys almost a world bristle monopoly, supplying 75 per cent. 
United States has been the principal buyer of Chinese bristles. Bristle 
trade thus had been an important source of dollar earnings for the Chinese. 
Bristle shipments from China to U.S., however, have dropped sharply since 
Communists took over the industry. But shipments from Russia have skyrocketed. 
Conclusion is that Russia has absorbed this Chinese source of dollars. 
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Plus and Minus 





Business activity is recovering from 
effects of the coal strike, aided by a 
large volume of new orders placed 
by business firms and by a high 
rate of residential construction. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
89.8 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 18, compared 
with 73.5 the previous week. The 
gain restored the rate to the level 
of mid-February. 

Business purchases, sharply higher 
in January, apparently held firm 
during February, despite the coal 
strike. 

Nonferrous metals were in good de- 
mand. Zinc shipments to domestic 
consumers rose to 72,843 tons in 
February, highest in over a year. 
Copper shipments climbed to 112,- 
773 tons, near the best rate of the 
last vear. 

Raw cotton was consumed by the tex- 
tile industry in February at a rate 
16 per cent above a year ago. 

New orders placed with manufactur- 
ers in January jumped to 17.8 
billion dollars, 12 per cent above 
December. Except for last Sep- 
tember, it was the largest total 
since late in 1948. 

Durable-goods industries received 
orders of 8.6 billions, up a quarter 
from December to the next highest 
total since the war. Orders for autos 
rose a third; for other durable goods, 
a fifth. Purchasing officers found in- 
ventories low at a time when sales 
of finished goods were large and 
production was threatened by the 
coal-wage dispute. 














INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 
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The housing boom gives no sign of 
faltering. New homes started in 
February remained at 80,000, the 
same as in January but 60 per cent 
above last year. The gain so far 
this year follows the record year of 
1949, when 1,025,000 homes were 
started. 

A straw in the wind, indicating fu- 
ture starts, is the number of homes 
covered by mortgage-insurance ap- 
plications filed with FHA. Appli- 
cations covering 1-to-4-family homes 
in January and February were dou- 
ble the total in the same months of 
last vear. Commitments already 
made by the Federal Housing Ad- 






ACTIVITY 


ministration on new apartment proj- 
ects assure a high rate of rental 
building for the rest of the year. 


A soft spot in business—falling ex- 


ports—has made little impression 
upon total activity. 


The export surplus, shown in the top 


chart, fell in January to a rate of 
only 1.4 billion dollars per year, 
lowest, with one exception, since 
before the war. Foreign goods, as 
a result of currency devaluations 
last September, are cheaper in the 
United States and in other countries 
where U.S. exporters sell. That is 
helping to cut exports and lift im- 
ports. 


Export losses have hit manufactured 


goods, farm products and raw ma- 
terials and fuels. 


Import gains, though cutting the ex- 


port surplus, are putting a floor un- 
der exports. Imports in January 
provided other countries with dol- 
lars at a rate pf 7.5 billions per 
year, 1.1 billions above September. 
Tendency is for other countries to 
spend in the U.S. all dollars earned 
by foreign sales to the U.S. 


The stock market, meanwhile, re- 


flects the growing confidence of 
investors. Industrial stocks rose on 
March 16 to 207.89 on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, highest 
since 1946. 


The swift rebound of production 


since the coal strike has been as- 
sured by the high rate of business 
orders placed earlier this year. Sup- 
ports to business activity appear 
strong at this time. 
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America’s World Policies 





WORLD POLICIES OF THE U.S. 


Full Text of Secretary of State Acheson’s Statements 


on Unrest in Asia and on Seven Steps Soviet 
Should Take Toward Tranquil World 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can the Western democracies 
exist in the same world with Soviet Communism’s 
“most corrupting force’? Secretary Acheson believes 
they can. He analyzes Russian aims as seen from the 
West. He also explains U.S. sympathies for Asia’s 
peoples. 





He spoke on Asia March 15 in San Francisco be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of California. He dis- 
sected Soviet motives March 16 at the University 
of California in connection with the Conference on 
International Co-operation for World Economic De- 
velopment. Full text of both speeches follows. 








UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD ASIA 


I am going to talk with you today about our foreign policy 
toward Asia. Since my time is short, I must stick to the main 
thread. 

First of all, let me remind you that the foreign policy of a 
free nation in relation to other free nations should be rooted 
in the fundamental attitudes of the peoples on both sides, and 
in the facts as they exist. 

So far as we are concerned, we know that we are interested 
in the peoples of Asia as people. We want to help them as 
people. We do not want to take anything from them for our- 
selves. We do not want to deny them any opportunity, any 
freedom, any right. We do not want to use them for any pur- 
pose of our own. 

On the contrary, we want to help them, in any sensible 
way we can, to achieve their own goals and ambitions in their 
own way. We want to do this, because we believe that what 
the peoples of Asia earnestly desire will make for the kind of 
a free and productive world in which we and they can live 
out our lives in peace. 

We know that this is our attitude and we say this without 
qualification of any sort. But we must understand that others 
will judge us and our intentions not by what we say but by 
what we do. Actions have always spoken louder than words. 
Today, amid the welter of distortion which hostile propa- 
ganda pours out about us, actions best proclaim our purpose 
and our intentions. 

So it is vitally important that our actions are clear reflec- 
tions of our purposes. It is vitally important that muddied or 
emotional thinking should not result in equivocal and mis- 
taken courses. We may know that such actions spring from 
good hearts, but confused thinking. To others they will be 
unmistakable proof of ulterior purposes. And have no doubt 
that there will be no lack of willing tongues to further that 
message. The end result will be the loss of the priceless 
asset we have—the confidence of hundreds of millions in our 
integrity. 
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Now what are the fundamental attitudes of the Asian 
peoples? And what are the basic facts in Asia? 

We must understand that a new era is in full course in 
Asia. That whole great region, containing more than half the 
population of the world, is changing profoundly. The signif- 
cance of that change, the reason the change is irrevocable, 
is that it is brought about by a deep and revolutionary move- 
ment of the peoples of Asia. 

Now that movement, that powerful conviction, is made up 
of two dominant ideas. The first of these is revulsion against 
misery and poverty as the normal condition of life. The second 
is revulsion against foreign domination. These ideas meet 
and fuse in the positive conception of national independence. 
This is both the symbol of aspirations and the means by which 
they may be achieved. 

The desire for national independence is the most powerful 
spontaneous force in Asia today. It is the common tie among 
the diverse peoples of Asia, the tie between them and the free 
peoples of other countries, including the United States. Since 
the end of the war, more than 500 million people have 
achieved national independence and self-government—in the 
Philippines, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Southern Korea 
and Indonesia. The people of Indo-China are also moving 
along this same road, developing with the French a new re- 
lationship expressive of their own national aspirations and 
resting securely on a basis of mutual consent. We welcome 
this development and shall continue in the future as in the 
past to encourage it. 

In China the same strong longings of the people have 
reached a different end. Since before the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1912, the Chinese people also have striven 
for freedom from infringement on their sovereignty, and for 
improvement of their lives. For years they struggled with ur- 
believable courage, endurance and patience against the ad- 
versities of nature; against internal division and strife; and 
against foreign enemies, until the end of the war seemed to 
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America’s World Policies 


bring almost within their grasp the achievement of the hopes 
for which they had been striving. 

Then the failure of their Government to respond to their 
needs, its ineptitude and blindness destroyed all their con- 
fdence and support. The Nationalist Government was over- 
thrown in China not by force of arms. It collapsed from its 
own inherent weakness and the withdrawal of the people's 
support. 

The Communists won by default, not by what they offered. 
They employed the well-known Communist technique of 
probing for weakness and, on finding it, exploiting it to the 
full. The result is that today the Nationalist Government 
exercises authority only on the islands of Formosa and 
Hainan. 

The revolutionary movement in China, which began a 
half century ago as an expression of the aspirations of the 
Chinese people, has been captured, for the present, by the 
Communists. Their seizure of power has reversed the true 
purposes of the revolution. For while neighboring peoples, 
some of them for the first time in centuries, are at last achiev- 
ing true national independence, China, with its long, proud 
history, is being forced into the Soviet orbit as a dependency 

of the Soviet political system and the Soviet economy. 

Since I spoke in January on the Far East there has been 
one new and clear indication of Soviet Russia’s intentions in 
China. We see it in the published terms of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance of 
Feb. 14, 1950. and the other agreements concluded and an- 
nounced at the same time. 


Soviet Promises to China 


The Soviet Union and its most ardent supporters in China 
may have temporary success in persuading the people of 
China that these agreements refute the contention of the non- 
Communist world that alliance with Soviet Russia holds an 
evil omen of imperialistic domination. These agreements 
promise help in the rehabilitation of China’s war-torn and 
impoverished economy. They promise, in particular, assist- 
ance in the repair and development of China’s railroads and 
industry. The Chinese people may welcome these promises 
and assurances. But they will not fail, in time, to see where 
they fall short of China’s real needs and desires. And they 
will wonder about the points upon which the agreements 
remain silent. 

Now, let us examine these assurances and promises of 
economic aid. First, Soviet Russia has promised to return 
certain Manchurian property but not the industrial equip- 
ment robbed by the Red Army in 1945. Is this aid? Is it even 
a belated admission of a theft which deprived not only China, 
but all of Asia, of some 2 billion dollars’ worth of produc- 
tive capacity? 

Second, Soviet Russia extends to China a 300-million-dollar 
five-year credit at an interest rate of 1 per cent yearly. This 
works out at 60 million dollars each vear. This announcement 
was made only to be followed by the news that the ruble was 
to be revalued, thus cutting down the effective aid by one 
fourth, if the new dollar-ruble rate should be applied to this 
credit. Thus the Chinese people may find Soviet Russia's 
credit to be no more than 45 million dollars per year. They 
can compare this with a grant—not a loan—of 400 million 
dollars voted by the American Congress to China in the single 
year 1948. 

China’s needs are great and pressing. China today faces a 
prospect of 40 million people suffering from hunger between 
now and the next crops. Millions may die. And yet, food 
moves from China to the Soviet Union. 

China’s need for development capital runs into billions of 
dollars. In its issue of February 25 the London Economist 
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makes the following penetrating analysis of Chinese needs 
and hopes and the extent to which they have been dashed 
by the agreements with Moscow: 


“ 


. it has not been the purpose of modern-minded 
Chinese to stagnate in the backwardness of a preindus- 
trial era; for many years they have been possessed by the 
dream of a rapid industrialization whereby China would 
break out from its old weakness and poverty and take a 
place among the nations more in keeping with its vast 
population and considerable natural resources. There is, 
indeed, no sign at all of a great program of industrializa- 
tion to be carried through with Russian aid; the idea 
seems rather to make China’s economy more ‘colonial’ 
than before, so that it can provide foodstuffs and raw 
materials for the new industrial areas of Siberia. 


‘More Kicks Than Halfpence’ 


“The more fanatical of the Communist leaders may be 
content with this, but it must bring a bitter disillusion- 
ment to many progressive Chinese who have supported 
the Communists against the Kuomintang in the belief 
that the new revolution would clear away obstacles to 
China’s economic development. The new rulers of China 
have deliberately cut off their country from the possi- 
bility of American economic assistance which would 
have been forthcoming for a United China on a far larger 
scale and with fewer strings attached than the loan now 
received with so much official gratitude from Moscow. 
If any Chinese really thought that Peking could obtain 
an unconditional and unstinted bounty by turning from 
Washington to Moscow, the experience of Yugoslavia 
might have warned him that there are more kicks than 
halfpence in dependent association with the Soviet 
empire.” 

And now as to the political and territorial assurances con- 
tained in the agreements. Can the Chinese people fail to ob- 
serve that, whatever may be the promises for the future, un- 
der the terms of the treaty and agreements recently concluded 
at Moscow, the U.S.S.R. has special rights in China which 
represent an infringement of China’s sovereignty and which 
are held by no other foreign power. It is Soviet Russia which, 
despite all the tawdry pretense of the treaty terms, occupies 
the role of empire builder at China’s expense. 


Old vs. New Found Friends 


These are the realities that must be faced by the Chinese 
people. In facing them, they can well consider what it means 
to brush aside an established friendship for new-found and 
voracious friends. Our friendship has been founded on the 
belief that anyone who violates the integrity of China 
is the enemy of China, and is hostile to the interests of 
the United States. We have 50 years of history and a world 
war to prove that this belief is not a mere matter of words. 
This belief has been proved by deeds. We can and shall 
stand on the record. ‘ 

We now face the prospect that the Communists may at- 
tempt to apply another familiar tactic and use China as a base 
for probing for other weak spots which they can move into 
and exploit. 

As old friends, we say to the Chinese people that we fully 
understand that their present unhappy status within the orbit 
of the Soviet Union is not the result of any choice on their 
own part, but has been forced upon them. We understand 
that the Communist basis for their Government is similarly 
not the result of any free choice of their own. We do not in- 
tend to tell them what ideologies or form of government they 
should have. We do not intend to engage in any aggressive 
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adventures against them. The American people will remain 
in the future, as we have been in the past, the friends of the 
Chinese people. 

But they should understand that, whatever happens within 
their own country, they can only bring grave trouble on them- 
selves and their friends, both in Asia and beyond, if they are 
led by their new rulers into aggressive or subversive adven- 
tures beyond their borders. Such adventures would violate 
not only every tradition and interest of the Chinese people, 
they would violate the traditions and interests of their Asian 
neighbors, of the American people, and—indeed—of all free 
peoples. They would violate the United Nations Charter. 
They would violate the peace which the Charter was de- 
signed to preserve. 

I say this so that there may be no mistake about the attitude 
of the United States; no opportunity to distort or twist it; and, 
so that all in China may know who would be responsible for 
all that such adventures might bring to pass. 

Again, as old friends of the Chinese people, we say to them 
that the representatives of our country are leaving them not 
by any wish of ours. They are leaving because the normal and 
accepted standards of international conduct have not been ob- 
served by the Chinese Communist authorities in their treat- 
ment of our representatives and because they have, in effect, 
even been summarily ejected from their own offices in Peiping. 
Under such conditions, our representatives could not fulfill 
their normal functions. We regret this leaving by our people, 
but our Chinese friends will understand again where the re- 
sponsibility lies. 

One more word about China—on the subject of trade—in 
which you here in San Francisco have plaved such an im- 
portant part in the past. Our policy is the traditional American 
one. We have traded with China since before there was a 
United States of America. In fact, our country was discovered 
by people seeking a shorter trade route to the Far East. We 
have traded with China under many regimes and are willing 
to continue to do so. But here again the decisions do not lie 
entirely with us. 


Decency in Trade 


Trade requires certain standards of conduct. Ships, planes 
and traders must be received under conditions of security and 
decency. Contracts must be honored. There must be some 
medium of exchange reasonably regulated. 

Under these conditions your Government is entirely willing 
that Americans, in the future as in the past, should buy 
Chinese goods and sell American goods. It does not propose 
that Americans should sell goods which may be used to harm 
us. Nor does this Government propose to give credits or gifts 
to those who declare their hostility to us and all we stand 
for. We Americans should be willing to trade with China, as 
our forefathers did, whenever and in so far as it is made 
possible in China. 

I want to make it entirely clear that we have no desire to 
thrust this trade upon China, nor is China in a position to 
extort it from us. In the period 1946-1948 the United States 
supplied over 50 per cent of China’s imports and bought ap- 
proximately a quarter of China’s exports. Yet those same 
exports from America were less than 5 per cent of our total 
exports, and our purchases from China were a mere 2 per 
cent of all we bought abroad. If the present rulers of China 
wish to believe that we depend on trade with China, we are 
entirely willing to leave it to the test of experience to prove 
whether they are right or wrong. 

Passing from the difficult problems of China, we come to 
the problems of Southeast Asia, which certainly seem no less 
complex. The circumstances which, added together, create 
these difficulties are largely common to the area. 
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They flow, first, from the fact that, except in Thailand, the 
governments are governments which are new. They are ey. 
periencing the difficulties of organizing and administering 
the new-found independence of these countries. Problems 
come, second, from serious economic dislocations. Some of 
these flow directly from the ravages of war; others from the 
disruption of trade routes and trade connections. Thirdly, an. 
other group of difficulties throughout this whole area stems 
directly from years of Japanese occupation which broke down 
many long-standing habits of life, of industry, of government 
with resulting internal strife. 


Problems of New Nations 


It would be difficult enough, even under the best of circum. 
stances and with the undivided help of their friends in other 
continents, for these new countries in Southeast Asia to find 
their feet and, make progress along the difficult road before 
them. It is, therefore, tragic that, on the contrary, they find 
themselves in the path of a main thrust of Soviet subversion 
and expansion. They are subject to influences designed to pro- 
duce division within each of the countries, and subject to 
propaganda designed to turn them against those who might 
be able to help. 

An important objective of Soviet propaganda has been to 
deceive and confuse the world concerning the policy of our 
Government toward the newly established nations of South- 
east Asia. The United States consistently has supported and 
will continue to support the movement of these peoples toward 
self-government and national independence. Since the late 
nineteenth century, when we ourselves first became responsible 
for territories in the Pacific, we have fostered national inde- 
pendence and the growth of free democratic institutions. In 
our dealings with nations who had similar responsibilities in 
the Far East, we have urged them to do likewise and have 
given substantial and tangible assistance in order that such ob- 
jectives might be realized. We cite our record in regard to 
Philippine indenendence. Our recent participation through 
the United Nations in the Dutch-Indonesian settlement is a 
more recent example of this policy. 

The people of Asia must face the fact that today the major 
threat to their freedom and to their social and economic prog- 
ress is the attempted penetration of Asia by Soviet-Com- 
munist imperialism and by the colonialism which it contains. 
The reactionary character of this effort is illustrated by com- 
paring the miserable fate of the European satellites with the 
emergence of the free nations of Pakistan, India. Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia and the Philippines, with the full consent 
and co-operation of those who had earlier exercised control 
over them. 


When U.S. Can Help 


In speaking to the Press Club in Washington, I pointed 
out that American assistance can be effective in Southeast 
Asia, as elsewhere, when it is the missing component in a 
problem which might otherwise be solved. Where the will 
and the determination exist, where the people are behind 
their government, American help may be the indispensable 
element required to produce constructive results. There is no 
guarantee that it can produce those results, but it has a good 
chance of succeeding if these other components are present. 

President Truman has declared his belief that it must be 
the policy of the United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressures and that we must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their own way. 

The aid we extend must be of a kind appropriate to the 
particular situation; it must be fitted into the responsibilities 
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of others, and it must be within the prudent capabilities of 


ur resources. ks ‘a ; 
In some situations it will be military assistance. In others, 


it may be grants or loans, such as the recent 100-million-dollar 
credit to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. In 
«till other cases, the need may be for technical assistance. 

" ‘These are not new principles nor is the application of them 
to the Far East a new departure. In Japan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia and Thailand, for example, we have been 
demonstrating our desire to help where such help can 
strengthen the cause of freedom. 

It has been a great disappointment that help which we 
rendered on a massive scale to China did not result in bring- 
ing peace and economic recovery to the Chinese people as we 
had hoped. That does not mean that the attempt to help was 
wrong, nor does it mean that we should not help others who 
wek to maintain their freedom and independence. It merely 
underlines that our help can only reinforce the efforts which 
others are prepared to make on their own behalf. 


Economic Missions to Asia 


A recent expression of our desire to assist in specific and 
concrete wavs in Southeast Asia has been the dispatch of a 
mission composed of technicians under the direction of Mr. 
R. Allen Griffin of California, formerly Deputy Head of the 
China ECA Mission. This mission will determine by spot sur- 
veys what type of projects is most immediately needed and 
which ones might be got under way almost immediately. 
The mission has been instructed not only to determine suit- 
able projects for quick action, but also to attempt to lav some 
of the groundwork for the anticipated Point Four program. 

We recognize our special ties with the Philippines. There 
is much still to be repaired for the economy of the Islands torn 
by war. At the request of President Quirino we are going to 
send out an economic mission to work with the Philippine 
Government to determine how best to consolidate the gains al- 
ready made and to lay out what still needs to be done to de- 
velop their resources. There will doubtless be situations where 
our aid added to energetic measures by the Philippine Govern- 
ment will accomplish what otherwise could not be done. 

In acting to strengthen the forces of freedom in Asia, we 
shall work in the spirit and within the framework of the United 
Nations and in co-operation with other free nations which are 
in a position to assist. 

The free nations of Asia are proceeding with their programs 
for political stability and economic development aided by 
the United States and other free nations. There is need for 
effort, but there is no need to be discouraged. There are 
sound elements in the situation on which these peoples may 
build. Their newly won responsibilities are calling up en- 
thusiasm, pride and patriotic support for their own institu- 
tions. If they lack at the moment the technical and adminis- 
trative experience and training they need, these can be over- 
come by the application of their own energy and demonstrated 
intelligence. Their countries have rich natural resources which 
can provide a basis for a flourishing trade with the rest of the 
world. As stability is achieved, as experience is accumulated 
and technical and financial assistance becomes effective, I 
have no doubt that the peoples of Asia will be able to partici- 
pate fully and equally in the international community both 
politically and economically. 

It is encouraging to see growing agreement about the 
nature of the problem in Asia. For example, we were much 
interested in a statement on Australian foreign policy made 
to the Australian House of Representatives by Mr. Spender, 
the Minister for External Affairs, on March 9. 

Mr. Spender concluded with an enumeration of six prin- 
ciples through which the real democracies of the world could 
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COMMUNISM IN CHINA 
“The Soviet Union may have temporary success... 
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FREEDOM IN INDONESIA 
".. but there is no need to be discouraged” 
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avoid war and preserve their way of life. They must (1) 
understand the true causes of present international tension, 
(2) realize that the preservation of their own way of life calls 
for a sustained and determined effort in all fields, (3) accept 
the fact that appeasement is completely ineffective and even 
dangerous, (4) put their own domestic houses in order, (5) 
co-operate in the many international agencies which already 
exist to preserve the values in which they believe, and (6) 
give thought to the creation of more effective methods of co- 
operative action in those areas where their vital interests are 
affected. 

From what I have said today about our own attitude 
toward the problems in Asia, it is evident that we believe 
these points are soundly taken. We welcome the statement 
of them. 

I would like to stress here a point I have made before but 
which cannot be stressed too often. We frequently hear that 
the United States is striving to halt the spread of Commu- 
nism. That is far too negative a way of putting it. Of course 
we want to halt the spread of Communism, not because we 
want to dictate to the Asian people or to any other people 
what their political and economic institutions should be. We 
are opposed to the spread of Soviet Communism because it 
is the means, the tool, by which Soviet Russia is attempting 
to extend its absolute domination over the widest possible 
areas of the world. 

The Asian peoples for the past several decades have been 
engaged in a revolution in which they have been trying to 


































































I wish to make a report to you about the tensions between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Now, the right and obligation of the Secretary of State to 
speak to his fellow citizens, or to the representatives of other 
nations, about our foreign relations is not derived from any 
claim on his part to special knowledge or wisdom which makes 
him right and other people wrong. It is derived from the fact 
that our forefathers by free choice worked out and approved 
a Constitution. This Constitution, with the amendments and 
interpretations which have made it a living and growing 
thing, has survived to this day as an expression of the will of 
the entire people. A President is duly elected under this Con- 
stitution with a heavy and solemn responsibility to direct the 
foreign relations of the American people. The President has, 
in accordance with law and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appointed a man to serve as Secretary of State to 
assist him in the conduct of our foreign affairs. This right to 
speak on-your behalf results directly from the constitutional 
processes by which the American people provide a govern- 
ment for themselves in an orderly, clear and democratic man- 
ner. 

A little over 30 years ago there came into power in one of 
the great countries of the world a group of people who also 
claim the right to speak on your behalf. That claim was based 
not on any constitutional procedure, or on any expression of 
the will of those whose representatives they professed to be. 
It was based on a claim which those men made to a monopoly 
of the knowledge of what was right and what was wrong for 
human beings. They further profess that their claim is based 
on a body of thought taken over in large part from the writings 
of a mid-nineteenth-century German economist and theorist, 
Karl Marx. 

I have no desire to debate here the errors of one version 
or another of what is today called “Marxism.” But I think it 
must be recognized in the light of the experience of the last 
hundred years that many of the premises on which Marx 
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throw off the poverty and oppression of past centuries. They 
have been striving for independence, better education, more 
widespread ownership of the land and control over their own 
destiny. 

It is no accident that their goals and our goals are the same 
The American people have been the leaders in a revolution 
that has been going on for a century and a half, a revolution 
by the common people. And the basic objective of American 
foreign policy is to make possible a world in which all peoples 
including the peoples of Asia, can work, in their own way 
toward a better life. That is why we are opposed to the spread 
of Communism not only in Asia but elsewhere. It is because 
this tool of Soviet imperialism perverts the real democratic 
revolution that has been going on all over the world since long 
before Communism as a world conspiracy had been thought 
of. 

The American people, and we believe the Asian peoples, 
when they have an opportunity fairly to appraise their jnter. 
ests, oppose Soviet Communism for the same reason that they 
opposed Nazism, Japanese imperialism or any other form of 
aggression—that is, because it denies to the people whom it 
engulfs the right to work toward a better life in their own 
way. This is why we must unceasingly in all we do and say 
affirm the positive goals of free peoples. We are for something 
positive, for the most fundamental urges of the human spirit. 
We are not and must not allow ourselves to appear merely 
negative, even though that negation is directed against the 
most corrupting force now operating in the world. 


TENSIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION 


based his thought have been belied by the known facts of 
what has actually happened in the decades since Marx made 
his studies. Marx’s law of capitalist accumulation, his law as 
to the rate of profit, his prediction of the numerical decline 
of the middle classes, and of the increase of the class struggle: 
none of these calculations has been borne out by the experi- 
ence of the societies of the West. Marx did not foresee the 
possibility of democratic solutions. 


Marx Plus Imperialism 


Furthermore, the body of doctrine now professed by the 
Moscow-controlled Communists is only tenuously identified 
with Marx’s writings and is largely overlaid with Russian 
imperialism. We certainly cannot accept the thesis that such 
a doctrine can serve as the justification for the right of a small 
group of individuals to speak for the great masses of human 
beings who have never selected them as their spokesmen and 
whose own opinions they have never consulted. 

Now for three decades this group of people, or their suc- 
cessors, has carried on as the rulers of that same great country. 
They have always, at the same time, maintained the pretense 
that they are the interpreters of the aspirations of peoples far 
beyond their borders. In the light of that professed philosophy 
that has been going on for a century and a half, a revolution 
they have conducted, as masters of the Russian state, a 
foreign policy which now is the center of the most diffi- 
cult and troublesome problems of international affairs, prob- 
lems designed to keep the peoples of the world in a state 
of deepest apprehension and doubt. In addition to this, they 
have operated within the limits of the Soviet state on the 
basis of a domestic policy founded, they say, on the same 
philosophy. 

There are many points in this philosophy, and particularly 
in the way in which it has already been applied in practice 
in the Soviet Union and elsewhere, which are not only deeply 
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o us, but raise questions involving the most basic 
conceptions of good and evil-questions involving the ultimate 
moral nature of man. There 1S no use in attempting to ignore 
or gloss over the profundity of this conflict of view. a” 

The free society values the individual as an end in himself. 
it requires of him only that self-discipline and self-restraint 
which make the rights of each individual compatible with the 
rights of every other individual. Individual freedom, there- 
fore, implies individual responsibility not to exercise freedom 
in ways inconsistent with the freedom of other individuals, 
and responsibility positively to make constructive use of free- 
dom in the building of a just society. 

In relations between nations, the prime reliance of the free 
gciety is on the strength and appeal of its principles, and it 
feels no compulsion sooner or later to bring all societies into 
conformity with it. 

It does not fear, rather it welcomes, diversity and derives 
its strength from freedom of inquiry and tolerance even of 
antipathetic ideas. 

We can see no moral compromise with the contrary theses 
of international Communism: that the end justifies the means, 
that any and all methods are therefore permissible, and that 
the dignity of the human individual is of no importance as 
against the interest of the state. 

To our minds, these principles mean, in their practical 
application, the arrogation to individual human leaders, with 
all their inevitable frailties and limitations, of powers and 
pretenses which most of us would be willing to concede only 
to the infinite wisdom and compassion of a Divine Being. 
They mean the police state, with all that that implies: a 
rgimentation of the worker which is hardly distinguishable 
fom slave labor: a loss to society of those things which ap- 
pear to us to make life worth living; a denial of the funda- 
mental truths embodied in all the great religions of the world. 

Here is a moral issue of the clearest nature. It cannot be 
evaded. Let us make no mistake about it. 

Yet it does not follow from this that the two systems, theirs 

and ours, cannot exist concurrently in this world. Good and 
evil can and do exist concurrently in the whole great realm 
of human life. They exist within every individual, within 
every nation, and within every human group. The struggle 
between good and evil cannot be confined to governments. 
That struggle will go on, as it always has, in the wider theater 
of the human spirit itself. 
But it also does not follow from this coexistence of good 
and evil that the two systems, theirs and ours, will necessarily 
be able to exist concurrently. That will depend largely on 
them, for we ourselves do not find impossibility in the prospect 
of coexistence with the Soviet system. 
However much we may sympathize with the Soviet citizens 
who for reasons bedded deep in history are obliged to live 
under it, we are not attempting to change the governmental 
or social structure of the Soviet Union. The Soviet regime, 
however, has devoted a major portion of its energies and re- 
sources to the attempt to impose its system on other peoples. 
In this attempt it has shown itself prepared to resort to any 
method or stratagem including subversion, threats and even 
military force. 
Therefore, if the two system are to coexist, some acceptable 
means must be found to free the world from the destructive 
tensions and anxieties of which it has been, the victim in these 
past years and the continuance of which can hardly be in the 
interests of any people. 
I wish, therefore, to speak to you about those points of 
greatest difference which must be identified and sooner or 
later reconciled if the two systems are to live together, if not 
with mutual respect, at least in reasonable security. What is it 
which the leaders of international Communism could do to 
make such coexistence more tolerable to evervone? 
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RALLY IN MOSCOW 
‘‘We can see no moral compromise. . .’ 
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There are a number of things they could do, which, while 
leaving much yet to do, would give the world new confidence 
in the possibility of peaceful change, in the principle and 
processes of peaceful settlement as an effective means of find- 
ing workable solutions in areas of disagreement. 

Let us look first at the points where we and they are per- 
haps most closely in contact, and where the establishment of 
peace in its narrowest, most limited sense is dangerously im- 
peded by the absence of common ground. 


ONE: DEFINITION OF TERMS OF PEACE 

It is now nearly five years since the end of hostilities, and 
the victorious allies have been unable to define the terms of 
peace with the defeated countries. This is a grave, a deeply 
disturbing fact. For our part, we do not intend nor wish, in 
fact we do not know how, to create satellites. Nor can we 
accept a settlement which would make Germany, Japan or 
liberated Austria satellites of the Soviet Union. The experience 
in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria has been one of bitter 
disappointment and shocking betrayal of the solemn pledges 
by the wartime allies. The Soviet leaders joined in the pledge 
at Teheran that they looked forward “with confidence to the 
day when all peoples of the world may live free lives, un- 
touched by tyranny, and according to their varying desires 
and their own consciences.” We can accept treaties of peace 
which would give reality to this pledge and to the interests 
of all in security. 

With regard to Germany, unification under a government 
chosen in free elections under international observation is a 
basic element in an acceptable settlement. With that need 
recognized and with a will to define the terms of peace, a 
German treaty could be formulated which, while not pre- 
tending to solve all of the complex and bitter problems of the 
German situation, would, nevertheless, go far toward a relaxa- 
tion of a set of major tensions. 
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With regard to Austria, that unhappy country is still under 
occupation because the Soviet leaders do not want a treaty. 
The political and economic independence of Austria is being 
sabotaged by the determination of the Soviets, camouflaged 
in technicalities, to maintain their forces and special interests 
in Eastern Austria. 

With regard to Japan, we feel that the Soviet leaders could 
recognize the interest which nations other than the members 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers have in a Japanese peace 
treaty and could refrain from taking positions and insisting 
on procedures which block progress toward a treaty. 

In the Far East generally, there are many points where the 
Soviet leaders could, if they chose, relax tensions. They could, 
for example, permit the United Nations’ Commission in Korea 
to carry out its duties by allowing the Commission’s entry into 
North Korea and by accepting its report as the basis for a 
peaceful settlement of that liberated country’s problems. They 
could repatriate Japanese prisoners of war from Siberian 
camps. They could refrain from subverting the efforts of the 
newly independent states of Asia and their native leaders to 
solve their problems in their own way. 


TWO: USE OF FORCE 

With regard to the whole group of countries which we are 
accustomed to think of as the satellite area, the Soviet leaders 
could withdraw their military and police force and refrain 
from using the shadow of that force to keep in power persons 
or regimes which do not command the confidence of the re- 
spective peoples, freely expressed through orderly representa- 
tive processes. In other words, they could elect to observe, in 
practice, the declaration to which they set their signatures at 
Yalta concerning liberated Europe. 

In this connection we do not insist that these govern- 
ments have any particular political or social complexion. What 
concerns us is that they should be truly independent national 
regimes, with a will of their own and with a decent founda- 
tion in popular feeling. We would like to feel, when we 
deal with these governments, that we are dealing with 
something representative of the national identity of the 
peoples in question. We cannot believe that such a situa- 
tion would be really incompatible with the security of the 
Soviet Union. 

This is a question of elementary good faith, and it is vital 
to a spirit of confidence that other treaties and other agree- 
ments will be honored. Nothing would so alter the inter- 
national climate as the holding of elections in the satellite 
states in which the true will of the people could be expressed. 


THREE: OBSTPUCTION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Soviet leaders could drop their policy of obstruction in 
the United Nations and could instead act as if they believe 
the United Nations is, as Stalin himself has recently called 
it, a serious instrumentality for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. They are simply not acting 
that way now. 

Their policy of walkout and boycott is a policy that under- 
mines the concept of majority decision. Indeed, they seem 
deliberately to entrench themselves in a minority position in 
the United Nations. This was illustrated last fall when they 
voted against the Essentials of Peace Resolution which sol- 
emnly restated and reaffirmed the principles and purposes otf 
the United Nations Charter and which pointed to practical 
steps which members should take to support the peace. 

A respect for the expressed will of the majority is as funda- 
mental to international organization as it is to democracy. 
We know that a majority of the General Assembly has gener- 
ally not agreed with the Soviet Union, whereas we ourselves 
have generally been on the majority side. There is nothing 
artificial about this situation. It has not been the result of any 
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sleight of hand or pressures on our part. We do not have am 
satellites whose votes we control. The significant fact is that 
proposals which have commended themselves to a majority 
of the members of the United Nations have also commende 
themselves to us. 

Let the Soviet Union put forward in the United Nation 
genuine proposals conducive to the work of peace, respect. 
ful of the real independence of other governments, and ap. 
preciative of the role which the United Nations could ang 
should play in the preservation of world stability and the 
co-operation of nations. They will then doubtless have , 
majority with them. We will rejoice to see them in such q 
majority. We will be pleased to be a member of it ourselves, 


FOUR: EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

The Soviet leaders could join us in seeking realistic and 
effective arrangements for the control of atomic weapons 
and the limitation of armaments in general. We know that 
it is not easy for them under their system to contemplate 
the functioning on their territory of an authority in which 
people would participate who are not of their political 
persuasion. 

If we have not hesitated to urge that they as well as we 
accept this requirement it is because we believe that a spirit 
of genuine responsibility to mankind is widely present in this 
world. Many able administrators and scientists could be found 
to operate such an authority who would be only too happy, 
regardless of political complexion, to take an elevated and 
enlightened view of the immense responsibility which would 
rest upon them. There are men who would scorn to use their 
powers for the negative purpose of intrigue and destruction. 
We believe that an authority could be established which 
would not be controlled or subject to control by either our- 
selves or the Soviet Union. 


FIVE: ATTEMPTS AT UNDERMINING ESTABLISHED GOVERN. 

MENTS 

The Kremlin could refrain from using the Communist 
apparatus controlled by it throughout the world to attempt to 
overthrow, by subversive means,. established governments 
with which the Soviet Government stands in an outward state 
of friendship and respect. In general, it could desist from, 
and could co-operate in efforts to prevent, indirect aggres- 
sion across national frontiers—a mode of conduct which is in- 
consistent with the spirit and the letter of the United Nations 
Charter. 


SIX: PROPER TREATMENT OF DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

The Soviet leaders could co-operate with us to the end that 
the official representatives of all countries are treated every- 
where with decency and respect and that an atmosphere is 
created in which these representatives could function in 4 
normal and helpful manner, conforming to the accepted codes 
of diplomacy. 

The standards of conduct of our own representatives ate 
known from more than a century and a half of American 
diplomatic experience. These standards are such that al 
countries which have accepted our representatives in a spirit 
of respect and confidence over periods of many decades 
have certainly remained none the worse for it. The inde- 
pendence of those countries has not been undermined; theit 
peoples have not been corrupted; their economies have not 
been scathed by sabotage. 

When we now find our representatives treated as criminals, 
when we see great official propaganda machines reiterating 
that they are sinister people and that contact with them is 
pregnant with danger—we cannot believe that such insinus 
tions are advanced in good faith, and we cannot be blind to 
the obvious implications of such an attitude. 
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SEVEN: DISTORTION OF MOTIVES OF OTHERS 
In general, the Soviet leaders could refrain, I think, from 
qstematically distorting to their own peoples the picture of 


the world outside their borders, and of our country, in particu- 


Jar. ; 
We are not suggesting that they become propagandists 


for any country or system other than their own. But the 

soviet leaders know, and the world knows, with what genuine 

disappointment and concern the people of this country were 
brought to the realization that the wartime collaboration 

between the major allies was not to be the beginning of a 

happier and freer era in the association between the peoples 

of the Soviet Union and other peoples. 

What are we now to conclude from the morbid fancies 
which their propaganda exudes of a capitalist encirclement, 
ofa United States craftily and systematically plotting another 
world war? They know, and the world knows, how foreign 
is the concept of aggressive war to our philosophy and our 
political system. They know that we are not asking to be the 
objects of any insincere and effusive demonstrations of senti- 
mental friendship. But we feel that the Soviet leaders could 
at least permit access to the Soviet Union of persons and 
ideas from other countries so that other views might be pre- 
sented to the Russian people. 

These are some of the things which we feel that the Soviet 
leaders could do, which would permit the rational and peace- 
ful development of the coexistence of their system and ours. 
They are not things that go to the depths of the moral con- 
fict. They are not things that promise the Kingdom of 
Heaven. They have been formulated by us, not as moralists 
but as servants of government, anxious to get on with the 
practical problems that lie before us, and to get on with them 
in a manner consistent with mankind’s deep longing for a 
respite from fear and uncertainty. 

Nor have they been formulated as a one-sided bargain. A 
will to achieve binding, peaceful settlements would be re- 
quired of all participants. All would have to produce unmis- 
takable evidence of their good faith. All would have to ac- 
cept agreements in the observance of which all nations could 
have real confidence. 


Co-operation Toward Peace 


The United States is ready, as it has been and always will 
be, to co-operate in genuine efforts to find peaceful settle- 
ments. Our attitude is not inflexible, our opinions are not 
frozen, our positions are not and will not be obstacles to peace. 
But it takes more than one to co-operate. If the Soviet Union 
could join in doing these things I have outlined, we could all 
face the future with greater security. We could look forward 
to more than the eventual reduction of some of the present 
tensions. We could anticipate a return to a more normal and 
relaxed diplomatic atmosphere, and to progress in the trans- 
action of some of the international business which needs so 
urgently to be done. 

I fear, however, that I must warn you not to raise your 
hopes. No one who has lived through these postwar years can 
be sanguine about reaching agreements in which reliance can 
be placed and which will be observed by the Soviet leaders in 
good faith. We must not, in our yearning for peace, allow our- 
selves to be betraved by vague generalities or beguiling prof- 
fers of peace with are unsubstantiated by good faith solidly 
demonstrated in daily behavior. We are always ready to dis- 
cuss, to negotiate, to agree, but we are understandably loath 
to play the role of international sucker. We will take the 
initiative in the future as we have in the past in seeking agree- 
ment whenever there is any indication that this course would 
be a fruitful one. What is required is genuine evidence in con- 
duct, not just in words, of an intension to solve the immediate 





problems and remove the tensions which divide us. I see no 
evidence that the Soviet leaders will change their conduct un- 
til the progress of the free world convinces them that they 
cannot profit from a continuation of these tensions. 

So our course of action in the world of hard reality which 
faces us is not one that is easily charted. It is not one which 
this nation can adopt without consideration of the needs and 
views of other free nations. It is one which requires all the de- 
votion and resolve and wisdom that can be summoned 
up. We have had and continue to have the assistance and 
advice of distinguished leaders in all walks of life. We have 
the benefit of the great public discussion which has been 
proceeding in the democratic way, by free inquiry and 
free expression. 

It is my purpose in talking with you to point a direction 
and to define the choices which confront us. We need to stand 
before the world with our own purpose and position clear. 

We want peace, but not at any price. We are ready to 
negotiate, but not at the expense of rousing false hopes which 
would be dashed by new failures. We are equally determined 
to support all real efforts for peaceful settlements and to re- 
sist aggression. 


“Total Diplomacy”’ 


The times call for a total diplomacy equal to the task of 
defense against Soviet expansion and to the task of building 
the kind of world in which our way of life can flourish. We 
must continue to press ahead with the building of a free 
world which is strong in its faith and in its material prog- 
ress. The alternative is to allow the free nations to succumb 
one by one to the erosive and encroaching processes of So- 
viet expansion. 

We must not slacken, rather we must reinvigorate, the kind 
of democratic efforts which are represented by the European 
Recovery Program, the North Atlantic and Rio pacts, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, the Point Four Program 
for developing the world’s new workshops and assistance in 
creating the conditions necessary to a growing, many-sided 
exchange of the world’s products. 

We must champion an international order based on the 
United Nations and on the abiding principles of freedom and 
justice, or accept an international society increasingly torn 
by destructive rivalries. 

We must recognize that our ability to achieve our purposes 
cannot rest alone on a desire for peace, but that it must be 
sapported by the strength to meet whatever tasks Providence 
may have in store for us. 

We must not make the mistake, in other words, of using 
Soviet conduct as a standard for our own. Our efforts cannot 
be merely reactions to the latest moves by the Kremlin. The bi- 
partisan line of American foreign policy has been and must 
continue to be the constructive .ask of building, in co-opera- 
tion with others, the kind of world in which freedom and 
justice can flourish. We must not be turned aside from this 
task by the diversionary thrusts of the Soviet Union. And if it 
is necessary, as it sometimes is, to deal with such a thrust or 
the threat of one, the effort should be understood as one 
which, though essential, is outside the main stream of our 
policy. 

Progress is to be gained in the doing of the constructive 
tasks which give practical affirmation to the principles by 
which we live. 

The success of our efforts rests finally on our faith in our- 
selves and in the values for which this republic stands. We 
will need courage and steadfastness and the cool heads and 
steady nerves of a citizenry which has always faced the future 
“with malice toward none; with charity toward all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right.” 
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‘Soviet’ Submarines Halt U.S. Forces . . . Coal Glup 
Ahead? . . . Snag in Sale of Arms to Marshal Tito” 


Eleven submarines, theoretically, 
stopped cold the immense U.S. air, 
land, sea maneuvers in the Caribbean. 
One submarine, simulating a Russian 
schnorkel, accounted for 10 big ships 
before being spotted and dealt with. 
It and other subs operated success- 
fully against the latest antisubmarine 
equipment possessed by U.S. 


KR *® 


U.S. strategy of atomic retaliation 
against Russia in event of war is com- 
ing under much inside criticism with- 
in the armed services. Opponents of 
present strategy argue that bomb at- 
tack will: (1) unite Russian people, 
now divided; (2) open European cities 
to complete devastation by Russian 
bombers; (3) provide U.S. with little 
net gain because the United States is 
more vulnerable than Russia_ to 
atomic attack. 


Ki ote 


President Rafael Trujillo, “strong 
man” of the Dominican Republic, 
warned U.S. military planes to avoid 
the southern coast of that country in 
their Caribbean maneuvers. Reason 
given was that his own forces were 
conducting military operations and 
were under instruction to shoot down 
any foreign military planes coming 
within 30 miles of his coast. U.S. 
pilots were carefully briefed to avoid 
that area. 


xk & 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
started in early December to work on 
the speeches he now is makinré4, de- 
signed to rally the American people 
back of his plan for “total diplo- 
macy.” The idea of “total diplomacy” 
was supposed to catch the imagina- 
tion of the American people, although 
there now is some inside suggestion 
that it might have been better to ex- 
plain to people what the expression 
means. 


Ke sk 


Confidential reports on which Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy has based his 
charges that Communists operate in 
the State Department were drawn 
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from files shown by the State Depart- 
ment to an Appropriations subcom- 
mittee at least two years ago. Officials 
now say that they made a mistake to 
give the members of Congress a chance 
to peek into those files. During the 
process some documents apparently 
were removed or photostated. 


«kK Ww 


President Truman is disturbed by the 
fact that leading Democrats in Con- 
gress are not rising to the defense of 
his Department of State and its Sec- 
retary in a period of Republican at- 
tack. 


xk kk 


Robert Denham, General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
is due to face a move by the White 
House to remove him from office if a 
present attempt to reorganize him out 
of his job does not succeed. Mr. Den- 
ham is not in the good graces of labor 
leaders, some of whom are asking for 
his scalp. 


KK * 


Averell Harriman, U.S. Special Rep- 
resentative of the Marshall Plan in 
Europe, finds that his name now is 
being mentioned as a possible candi- 
date for Democratic nomination as 
Governor of New York. Mr. Harri- 
man had been suggested as a future 
Secretary of State if a vacancy should 
develop in that job. 


Sk ot 


John L. Lewis over the next year is 
to let coal operators take any blame 
that goes with need to cut down on 
mine jobs, rather than to use strikes 
as a means of spreading the available 
work. Before this year is ended, coal 
production will have to be reduced 
sharply if stockpiles are not to be- 
come excessive. 


xk *& 


Republican Senators did not direct 
much of an attack against John L. 
Lewis when he cracked the Republi- 
can-sponsored Taft-Hartley Act, be- 
cause Mr. Lewis is considered a good 
party member. Democrats laid off 


criticism because they helped him # 
what he wanted by knocking fj 
loopholes in the Taft-Hartley Ag 


x k *& 


Philip Murray, CIO president, } 
had feelers from representatives % 
John L. Lewis sounding out whether 
the Mine Workers would be welcomed 
back into the CIO. Undercover moyey 
are being made toward a merger, | 


Kx xk 


Britain’s Winston Churchill, despite 
his 75 years, is not in a hurry to up 
the present Labor Government. Com 
servative strategy in forcing votes@ 
confidence on policy issues is to sni 
at and harass a shaky Government @ 
a timetable that would lead to 
election in the autumn of 1950 @ 
spring of 1951. ; 
kk * B 
Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, is to get 
a chance before very long to buy ome. 
arms in this part of the world. The 
problem of selling arms to Tito # 
complicated by the fact that he has 
said that, if war came, he would figh 
on the side of Communism. 4 


x *k * 


Officials of this Government 
somewhat startled to discover ti 
U.S. aid to Greece, in one form 
another, accounts for about one thi 
of that country’s national incom 
Other officials have reported bat 
from Austria that the U.S. aid is ef 
abling people of that country to enj@j 
a standard of living that they ot 
wise could not think of enjoying. 
report is that Greece and Austria, 
least, hope the “cold war” goes@ 
forever. ; 


kkk 


Joseph Stalin has decided he 
longer can afford to ignore the rum@ 
about his poor health. To silence & 
rumors, Stalin had himself phot@ 
graphed while casting a ballot at R 
sia’s one-party election. The pic 
showing Stalin hale and hearty at 7 
have been widely circulated both i 
and out of Russia. 
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WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE _ BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 











Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


OLD TAYLOR: 


100 PROOF 
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Tm CG EVERY DAY 


FOR A SOLID YEAR 


On January 29 CG-8, known as “The Ace,” 
fast, through Pennsylvania Railroad freight 
between Chicago and New York arrived at its 
destination on time for the 365th consecutive 
day — meeting the market commitments of 
shippers and the connections necessary for 
deliveries to New England points on schedule! 

This is an example of the dependability 
of this railroad’s great freight fleet — including 
such important trains as “The Reliable,” 
NW-86, Chicago to Baltimore, Washington 


and Philadelphia— and “The Premier,” SW-8, 
which serves the Southwest, leaving E. St. Louis 
daily for eastern cities. 
A fleet of powerful Diesel-Electric locomotives 
.. progressive modernization of cars and yards 
and the “know-how” of good men at freight 
handling are factors which contribute to the 
Pennsylvania’s dependable freight performance. 


* * * 
NOTE—As this advertisement went to press, the solid 
year of on-time performance of “The Ace” had been 
extended to 399 days. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train—Safety, with Speed and Comfort 





